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' An advanced research \ 
tree lets you construct 
54 ships between two 
distinct racesi from 
lightly armored fighter 
class interceptors 
to gigantic carriers 
that can build 
and transport up to 250 
. ships into battle- , 



Detailed weapon systems 
- including mass drivers- 
guided missiles-i 
ion cannons and mines — 
operate automatically 
to track multiple 
or single targets. 



Choose unit types-i 
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and flight tactics 
to create the 
best combat group 
for each tactical 
situation- 



Find detailed gameplay and ship specifications 
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Lead your Armada through' 
lb single-player 
missions-1 or play against 
seven opponents over 
the Internet or LAN in 
multiplayer scenarios- 
A robust mission 
editor lets you create 
your own maps for 
online campaigns- y 



Explore super-detailed 
galactic regions-i from 
asteroid fields to. 
nebulae to dust clouds- 



Command the smallest 
scout ship or 
your entire armada in 
an unrestricted 3D 
world for pinpoint 
control - 
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COVER: In the shad- 
ows of a Picasso, 
robot comforts 
human in the after- 
math of a devastat- 
ing war. Ait by Royo. 
ABOVE: John 
Berkey is but one of 
many master artists 
collected by Jane 
and Howard Frank. 
For further informa- 
tion on the Frank 
Collection, see 
Gallery on page 70. 
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Has the Human Race 
Reached the Finish Line? 




IN YEARS. READ IT AND WONDER!" — Anne McCaffrey 

Molecular biologist Kaye Lang has the theory: Ancient diseases encoded in 
human DNA can return to life. 

"Virus hunter" Christopher Dicken has the proof: Dormant for millions of years, 
a flulike disease that kills expectant mothers and their offspring has suddenly 
woken up.. .and begun to spread. 

Together, they have precious little time. As the outbreak becomes an epidemic, 
Dicken and Lang must race to unlock the puzzle of the deadly genetic contagion 
that could alter the course of evolution in unthinkable ways.... 

A Del Rey Hardcover 

Available in September at bookstores and libraries everywhere 




Editorial 



An imagination 

is a terrible thing to waste. 



M y radio often talks to me as i 

drive to work— I prefer the sound of 
voices to that of music as I maneuver 
around the Washington Beltway — and often 
what it has to tell me brings me to the edge of 
despair for the future of the field we love, in 
fact, for the future of all imaginative endeav- 
ors. The conversation I overheard this morning 
was between a caller who was sure that her 
daughter was being taught about devil worship 
because of a passage in a novel in which a 
character was holding a seance, and the radio 
talk show host who agreed that it was indeed 
a terrible thing for the school to be teaching 
children to practice magic. Other mornings I 
listened to misguided politicians who insisted 
that were it not for violence in films such as 
the recent hit The Matrix, the tragic events in 
Littleton, Colorado would not have occurred. 

These people are seeking easy solutions to 
complex problems that, unfortunately, have no 
easy solutions, and I fear that we, the lovers of 
the fantastic, will be paying for it. My answer 
to those who are looking to place such blame 
on us is a paraphrase of the words used by sup- 
porters of the right to bear arms, the one that 
goes, “Guns don’t kill people. People kill peo- 
ple.” As for my adapted version of this, I con- 
tend that: Books (and movies and TV shows 
and comics and music and video games and 
whatever the scapegoat dn jour happens to 
be) don’t kill people. People kill people. 

Not only are the fatal few outnumbered by 
many tens of millions who remain peaceful 
regardless of the imagery that permeates their 
environment — which tells us that joysticks 
and trenchcoats are not in and of themselves 
creating a legion of monsters — but there is 
also the fact that murder existed long before 
computer programmers came up with Doom. 
Cain killed Abel out of envy, without benefit of 
such 20th Century inspirations as Marilyn 
Manson or horror novels egging him on. 

I am a member of that silent majority who, 
without negative effect, have imbibed from the 
fictional well that supposedly causes violence. 
I’ve read and reread comic books until they 
crumbled in my hands. I’ve played Dungeons 
and, Dragons. I’ve read Stephen King and 
inhaled Famous Monsters of Filmland. I 
grokked Stranger in a Strange Land. These 
elements of our cultural iconography washed 
over me without the dread outcomes that the 
censors fear. I survived high school unscathed. 
All of the ingredients that supposedly send 
people down the path of violence went into my 
make-up, and yet, I’ve turned into a function- 
ing member of society, able to distinguish 



cleanly between fantasy and reality. 

The current climate of blame has been sim- 
mering under the surface all along. It differs 
only in volume, not. in tone. Today’s enemies of 
the fantastic have always been after us. Before 
students began shooting other students, there 
were those who tried to ban the playing of 
Magic or the reading of certain novels of Jane 
Yolen or Bruce Coville. The imagination is ever 
under attack, and today’s school tragedies add 
to the censors’ arsenals an ammunition that 
might help them succeed in their aims. But that 
still does not make them right. 

All past attempts to clamp down on tire cre- 
ative impulse have failed. By failed I do not 
mean that government or industry interfer- 
ence has not for a while succeeded in chang- 
ing the way that writers and editors, artists and 
filmmakers, have gone about their work. What 
I mean by failure is that the intended goal of 
changing human behavior has never been met 

When Hollywood introduced the the Hayes 
Code in 1930, its limitations on sexuality and 
violence did not alter the way people lived. 
Toning down what appeared on the screen did 
not tone down the tenor of the times. It never 
does, because the screen is only the mirror, not. 
the instigator. When Fredric Wertham attacked 
comic books as creating a nation of juvenile 
delinquents, it spawned a Senate investigation 
of the industry that led to the formation of the 
Comics Code in 1954. Yet the protecting 
embrace of the Code— with its insistence that 
good must always be seen to triumph over 
evil — did not cause youth crime to vanish, 
because comic books were never the true vil- 
lain to begin with. 

As with Prohibition, all such legislative 
attempts have failed. And all future attempts 
will fail again. There may be success in the pas- 
sage of laws, but once more, as ever before, 
human behavior will go on. That is because the 
fingerpointers want to believe that violence in 
real life is caused by violence in art, when it is 
and has always been the other way around. 

We all know the causes of crime, and what 
changes must be made in the human condition 
to eradicate it. We must deal with the difficult 
issues of poverty, racism, mental illness and 
other ills that we don’t have space to go into 
here. These things will not go away with V- 
cliips or new rating systems or the postpone- 
ment of episodes of Buffy the Vampire Slayer. 

Art does not create the problems of life, it 
only depicts them. No one should think they’ve 
bettered the world simply by blaming the mes- 
senger. 

Scott Edelman 
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O n the brink of a new millennium, 
as the world watches the slow 
assembly of mankind's first 
permanent orbiting space station, 

SF master George Zebrowski presents 
a compelling work of speculative 
fiction on the intriguing concept of 
star traveling civilizations. 



" One of SF's most 
visionary authors. " 

— Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine 



NOW IN PAPERBACK! 



0-06-105299-X • hardcover • $24.00 



0-06-105807-6 • mass market • $6.99 
A powerful novel of future prisons and punishment 
from the Nebula Award nominated author. 



HarperPrism 

A Division o/HarperCollinsPni/is/rcrs 
www.harpcrprism.com 



" Impressive . . 



. . Brute Orbits is highly recommended . ' 
— Science Fiction Chronicle 



Boldly speculative . " —Publishers Weekly 





Letters 



Dear Scott Edelman: 

Thank you for publishing “Shiva” by Barry 
Malzberg in your May ’99 issue. It was great 
to see one of the masters of New Wave SF in 
your magazine alongside some of the newer 
stars of the SF firmament I also liked your 
coverage of the end of Deep Space Nine— it 
combined the literary and media SF experi- 
ences in a way that is unique to your 
magazine. 

I also enjoyed, as always, the Games col- 
umn by Eric T. Baker, but I wonder if the guy 
should get a little more room, or maybe a 
feature article every so often. He always 
seems to have more interesting things to talk 
about than he can possiblly cover. 

Dan Krashin 

Dear Science Fiction Age: 

The salutation above is because I am 
finally writing to many of the writers 
involved in putting together your wonderful 
publication. 

First, I am with Pete Blackwell, who sug- 
gested to Scott Edelman that the matte-finish 
paper used in the fiction section is easier on 
the eyes than that in the color section. I’m sure 
that I am not the only reader with bifocals 
who has to wrestle with light and page angles. 

Next, may I compliment your book 
reviewers on including so many short story 
collections. This is my favorite format, hav- 
ing had to read on my lunch hour when I was 
working as a librarian. On receiving each 
issue, I always turn to the reviews first, and 
am rarely disappointed. I especially enjoy 
multi-author collections in a specific theme, 
although it is also great to have collections 
of early stories that were published before I 
could afford to buy books. Keep up the good 
work, all of you! 

Finally, I, too, am saddened by the end of 
Babylon 5. When it was first broadcast, it 
was advertised as a finite series, to last only 
for five years. I have heard people say that 
was a publicity gimmick, based on the num- 
ber of episodes needed for syndication. 
However, it is much better to know that a 
series will end at a certain point than to have 
it die a lingering death due to the whims of 
cast, network, or audience. 

Also on the subject of Babylon 5, for me 
one of the most memorable scenes in broad- 
cast Science Fiction was in an early episode 
in which there was a conflict of religions. 
Representatives of each race or ethnic group 
on the space station were lined up to explain 
their beliefs. Although I usually prefer a lit- 
tle “hard" science in my Sci-Fi, to me this 
was a most moving and meaningful scene. If 



a drama is worth seeing more than once, it 
must be way above the average. Babylon 5 
is such a series. 

Thanks for reading my musings, and thank 
you for an “above the average” publication. 

Nancy Rodich Hodges 

Deal- Mr. Edelman: 

Mr. Boutilier wrote a thoroughly informa- 
tive article [Television, March 1999], but he 
did not seem to complete his research. While 
Philip K. Dick’s short stoiy may be the basis 
for the new Total Recall t elevision show, and 
probably had an influence on the movie, the 
Total Recall movie starring Arnold 
Schwarzenegger used the characters, story- 
line, and basic plot of the Piers Anthony 
novel of the same name. Pieis Anthony’s sci- 
ence fiction is not as well known as his fan- 
tasy, but it is out there. 

Your writers should perhaps do their 
homework a little better. 

Jesse Woods 

The truth of the matter is that the film 
was not influenced by the Piers Anthony 
novel. Rather, the opposite occurred. We 
mean no disrespect to Anthony, but ; his 
book was a novelization of the existing film 
script, meant to tie in with the film’s 
release, and not the originator of the film’s 
storyline. 

Dear Scott: 

I have taken note of your kind words 
regarding Babylon 5. That is my main rea- 
son for writing to you. I remember you say- 
ing something about talking to your friends 
about B5 till their eyes went glassy. 

I’m here to tell you, mine never would. 
For, like you, I’m a huge fan of Babylon 5. In 
fact, fan is too light a word. Babylon 5 
became a part of my heart and soul, like no 
other show ever has. I cut my eye teeth on 
classic Trek, have done eight years of fan 
club work tor Alien Nation, and some other 
shows have become special to me, but none 
like Babylon 5. It was as perfect a show as 
could have been crafted for me. From the 
characters, such as G’Kar, Capt. Sheridan, 
Garibaldi, Dr. Franklin, Delenn, Londo, the 
adrenaline rush I’d get from just watching 
new hours, to the subtexts and meaning 
laden within by Joe Straczynski, well, it 
really touched my heart and yes, even gave 
me reason to live. Learning to live without 
it is veiy hard. 

I totally agree, Babylon 5 was and still is 
the best science fiction show that television 
has ever been graced with. It has set the bar 



pretty high. I never liked Star Trek: The Next 
Generation or Deep Space 9 or Voyager. 
They’re first-class bores to watch and Baby- 
lon 5 rises above them like a mighty tower. 
I don’t think a lot of people understand B5's 
subtexts, but as JMS has said, it’s about the 
power of one person to change things, about 
choices, consequences, and responsibility, 
and mainly to have hope in the midst of the 
greatest darkness. I know— I dwell there. 
Babylon 5 tells me to keep on against all 
odds. Its discourses on politics, religion, and 
chaos vs. control are mature, informed, and 
stimulating. Joe said he wanted to cause 
barfights. But there is so much there, and it’s 
sad that more people can’t “get it.” I am 
lucky that I did. And was blessed and privi- 
leged to have it enter my life. It kept me 
going for two very rough years (and things 
still are) and I must try to keep the lessons 
it gave me alive. 

Watching “Sleeping in Light” was excruci- 
ating for me, the hardest fiction show I’ve 
ever had to watch. I just dissolved in tears. I 
sobbed in my mother’s arms. Couldn’t see 
the screen. I went over and placed my hands 
on the cold glass of Sheridan’s face as he left 
us. When B5 exploded, part of me went with 
it. It shattered me. But B5 is in my blood, 
bone, heart, and soul for as long as I live. 
What a peak experience. As intense as a mil- 
lion suns it burns in me yet. 

Take care and may G’Quan light your way. 

Connie Colvin 

Dear Scott: 

I found the fiction in the March issue 
erratic. The Sheffield was up to his usual 
high standard, but the Dedman was mostly a 
(long) waste of time featuring cardboard vil- 
lains and a predictable plot. The premise 
also made me uncomfortable. Reverse the 
situation to “black supremacists” or “Chi- 
nese supremacists” and talk about lighten- 
ing their skin and I suspect the story would 
be unpublishable. 

By tlie way, the Gallery is my favorite part of 
your magazine. Hope you continue it. You 
might consider Thomas Kidd for a future issue. 

Chuck Timpko 

We already ran a Thomas Kidd Gallery, 
back in our November 1995 issue. And 
don’t worry, we also love the Gallenes, and 
wouldn’t think of getting rid of them. 



Readeis— please let us know how we’re doing 
at: Letters to the Editor, Science Fiction Age, 
1 1305 Sunset Hills Road, Reston VA 20190. 
For e-mail, use scottedelman@erols.com. 
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Books 

By Paul Di Filippo, James Lowder, and Rachel Russell 



Kim Stanley Robinson adds one more volume 
to his already impressive Martian trilogy. 



BELOW: Kim 
Stanley Robinson 
invites us to once 
more tread the 
sands of Mars. Art 
by Don Dixon. 



T he last time we saw a book anything like 
Kim Stanley Robinson’s The Martians (Ban- 
tamSpectra, hardcover, $24.95, 336 pages) was 
in 1982. That year brought us Gene Wolfe’s The 
Castle of the Otter, subt itled “A Book about The Book of 
the New Sun," a compendium of cutting-room-floor fic- 
tion and follow-up essays relating to Wolfe’s popular quar- 
tet. At the time, I found Wolfe’s fifth wheel on his late- 
model Severian vehicle highly fascinat ing, offering insight 
into his creative methods and sidelong glances at the 
characters and milieu. But I had to simultaneously 
acknowledge that the book was almost impenetrable by 
anyone not already fully conversant with t he series. 

Robinson’s newest book both suffers and benefits from 
the same circumstances. It has a large built-in audience 
consisting of all those who enjoyed his award-winning 
trilogy — Red Mars (1993), Green Mars (1994) and Blue 
Mars (1996) — but it presents a formidable wall to any 
newcomer hoping to gain entry to the dense and capti- 
vating future of terraformed Mars that Robinson previ- 
ously created over the course of some 1700 pages. I hate 




to be so dogmatic, but no one should start Robinson’s 
saga with this book. Given this dictum, much remains to 
be said about The Mart ians. First off, readers might like 
to know that this hefty volume contains a whopping 2? 
selections, ranging across a wide spectrum: full-blown sto 
lies; vignettes; a “reprinting” of the Martian Constitution 
followed by scholarly commentary; abstracts of scientific 
papers; poetiy; myths; and in the ultimate selection, “Pur 
pie Mars,” the depiction of a slice of Robinson’s own life 
during the composition of the trilogy. If there’s an inven 
tive angle from which to examine his previous Mars triol 
ogy that Robinson hasn’t taken, I’m unaware of it. 

It seems to me that a book of this sort can do severe 
things. It can refine and deepen incidents and personalitie: 
we’ve already become familiar with. It can explore venue; 
and eras and characters that did not fit. into the origina 
scheme. It can extend the action back into tire narrative 
past or into the future, beyond the opening and closing vol 
umes. And it can even contradict canonical events. Robin 
son does all of these except for leaping outside the span o 
years originally covered. We learn of no incidents prior t< 
the opening of Red Ma ts or past the close of Blue Man 
and this is a minor disappointment to me. But what Robin 
son does choose to do, he does with verve and ingenuity 
In stories such as “Coyote Makes Trouble" and “Keep 
ing the Flame,” well-loved characters resurface in previ 
ously untold adventures. In the former stray, Coyote, th 
Trinidadian st owaway who qualified as the Hundred-anc 
First original settler, shows more of his trademark stealt 
during one of Mars’s revolutions. In the latter story, Nil 
gal, pari, of the first generation bom on Mars, encounter 
two hermits who shed some light, on the power politic 
of his parents’ time. Both these stories succeed in addin 
a shinier gloss to the larger portraits. But a piece lik 
“Jackie on Zo” illustrates the dilemma Robinson face: 
As Jackie Boone reminisces about her wayward an 
semi-estranged daughter, Zo, any seasoned reader will t 
feeling her heartstrings pulled, since such a reader know 
that Zo died tragically young in a glider accident. But. tl 
novice reader will be baffled. 

The st rategy of introducing some new characters 
order to convey alternate viewpoints is perhaps the bac 
bone of this book. Our major new acquaintance is oi 
Roger Claybome, not related to either Ann or Peter Cla 
borne, two folks who played such a large part, in the tr 
ogy. We first encounter Roger in “Exploring Fos: 
Canyon,” where he is a trail guide who initiates a lo 
affair with one of his charges, Eileen Monday. Much old« 
he next resurfaces in “Green Mars”, the tale of a darii 
ascent of Olympus Mons. “What Matters” introduc 
Roger to his namesake Peter. And finally, “A Marti 
Romance” reunites Roger and Eileen. Totalling rougl 
half the wordage of this volume, Roger’s saga coi 
almost stand as a short novel on its own. Two further s 
lies introducing newcomers — “Arthur Stembach Brin 
the Curveball to Mai's” and “Sexual Dimorphism”— al 
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Insidious, insatiable, and 
infinitely multiplying, a man- 
made organism has become 
mankind’s unmaking— growing 
out of control and subsuming 
Earth and the surrounding inner 
solar system. Now a handful of 
survivors, exiled in space, are 
mounting a perilous expedition 
back into the deadly heart of 
their infected world.. .to learn 
the shocking true fate of the 
human race. 

“[A] view of mankind’s future 
and the universe reminiscent of 
Arthur C. Clarke.” 

-The Denver Post 

A Del Rey Paperback 




As the forces of Julius Caesar 
march to conquest, the 
shapeshifter Maeniel— who is 
both wolf and man— falls under 
the spell of an extraordinary 
woman. And when she vanishes, 
he becomes both hunter and 
prey on a harrowing quest 
through the Roman empire. 

“A daring and vibrant new voice on the 
female literary frontier.” 

—Anne Rice 

A Del Rey Hardcover 




WWI rages on, with the United 
States allied with Germany 
against the combined forces of 
the Confederate States, Britain, 
and France. But as the fortunes 
of war shift for each side, the 
Confederacy faces a new crisis: 
the oppressed African population 
of former slaves rises up in 
revolt.. .and feeds the flames of 
global havoc. The magnificent 
sequel to The Great War: 
American Front 

“State-of-the-art alternate history, 
nothing less.” 

-Publishers Weekly (starred review) 

A Del Rey Hardcover 



On sale everywhere this August 
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A Division of The Ballantine Publishing Group 
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flesh out everyday life on Robinson’s Mare. 

The strangest tactic taken in The Mar- 
tians is the use of “counterfactual” stories, 
one of which opens the book, a placement 
which perhaps might convey the wrong idea 
to the reader about the book’s ultimate 
intentions. “Michel in Antarctica” details the 
testing undergone by the Martian expedition 
candidates at the South Pole prior t o their 
prospective departure. But we are shocked 
when the story ends with a President ial deci- 
sion to cancel the Mare mission! What gives? 
“Michel in Provence” follows up this alter- 
nate version of events, illustrat ing, I sup- 
pose, how all history is contingent on any 
number of factors, trivial and large. 

We learn much valuable additional infor- 
mation about the planet itself here, perhaps 
the lead character after all. Just as the trilogy 
focused as much on people as areology, 
despite titular insistence otherwise, so does 
this slightly misnamed volume grant equal 
time to the landscape, which the supremely 
well-versed and personally outdoorey Robin- 
son conveys with brio and love. In the end, 
Robinson’s own version of Tolkien’s The Sil- 
mariUion (1977) provides a rich dessert for 
those already hooked on his Martian banquet. 

Paul Di Filippo 



Ender’s Shadow by Orson Scott Card. 

Tor, hardcover, 352 pages, $24.95. 

Having concluded the sequential saga of 
Ender Wiggin in 1996’s Children of the 
Mind, Orson Scott Card has resorted to lit- 
erary sleight of hand to add another book to 
the popular series. In Ender's Shadow, Card 
revisits the events of the series’ first novel, 
Ender’s Game, but from the point of view 
of a supporting character. 

For the protagonist of Ender’s Shadow 
Card selects Bean, a memorable but previ- 
ously underdeveloped commander in Ender’s 
army. From life on the streets of Rotterdam, 
we follow the diminutive 
genius to Battle School, where 
he prepares alongside other 
specially chosen children for 
war against the insectlike 
aliens known as Buggers. 

Because Bean, like Ender 
before him, is younger and 
smarter than many of his 
launch group, he finds himself 
constantly compared to the 
already legendary older boy. 

These comparisons prompt 
Bean to study Ender, and Card 
deftly utilizes Bean’s increas- 
ingly sophisticated conclu- 
sions about his imperfect twin to exemplify 
the boy’s growing maturity. 

Filtering the plot through Bean’s point of 
view also affords Card the chance to redefine 
incidents from Ender's Game. The conflict 
between Ender and Bonzo Madrid, for exam- 
ple, is recontextualized through Bean’s expe- 
riences as a homeless child in Rotterdam as 
a typical street fight, a clash between sav- 



agery and civilization. At. the same time, the 
theme of loyalty and betrayal attached to the 
conflict in the original book is both reaffirmed 
and strengthened. The depiction of Bean’s 
powers of deduction is similarly well handled. 
Card carefully distinguishes the youngest 
commander’s incisive intellect from that of 
his fellows, detailing how he rises above even 
the Battle School’s most talented students in 
matters of the mind. In part, Card manages 
this not inconsiderable feat by allowing Bean 
to steadily uncover and confirm the secret 
about the batt le games that is revealed in the 
final pages of Ender's Game. For first-time 
visitors to the Ender universe, the uneasy 
reactions of Bean’s teachers to his detective 
work is enough to let them 
know he is unearthing 
remarkable things. At the 
same time, readers familiar 
with the original novel will 
nod knowingly as Bean 
adroitly ferrets out the real 
purpose of the school and the 
games. It’s a clever and 
sophisticated use of audience 
expectations that succeeds 
brilliantly throughout the 
book. 

While Card manages to 
keep the plot of Endei'’s 
Shadow clear and accessible 
to even those readers unfa- 
miliar with Ender’s Game, the restrictions he 
places on his narrative voice leaves the char- 
acter of Ender himself too vague. Even Bean 
is told more about Ender than he witnesses 
firsthand. What he sees is enough to spark his 
speculations about the elusive figure, but 
we’re never allowed a glimpse into Ender’s 
thoughts or a definitive scene that would con- 
firm Bean’s conclusions. 

Other shortcomings are more obvious, but 
less serious. A subplot focused on the hunt 
for Bean’s origin by the nun 
who raised him up from the 
streets and the resulting 
debate about his humanity 
loses steam by the conclu- 
sion. Bean’s insights into his 
own character eventually set- 
tle the debate for the reader, 
but the character of Sister 
Carlotta seems abandoned 
prematurely, her quest left 
unresolved. 

Throughout Ender’s Shadoiv 
Card’s writing is crisp, his 
examination of moral crises 
insightful, his characters com- 
pelling and clearly rendered. Bean, in particu- 
lar, stands as a noteworthy creation. Yet the 
book never quite manages to match the much- 
honored original. On its own, the novel is 
entertaining and eryoyable, crafted with skill 
and vigor. But in the comparison to Ender’s 
Game invited by everything from the title to 
Card’s own remarks in the foreword, Ender’s 
Shadow comes up a little short. In that light, 



the book becomes a bit like the special battle 
maneuvers Ender tasks Bean with, creating a 
sideshow instead of a main attraction. Of 
course when tire main attraction is one of the 
most respected SF novels of all time, even 
being tapped as a worthy sideshow is a con- 
siderable achievement 

James Lowder 



A Civil Campaign by Lois McMastei’ 
Bujold. Baen Books, 416 pages, $24.00. 

There’s nothing better than visiting an old 
fictional friend and getting caught up on all 
the news and adventures. Getting enthralled 
in the latest Vorkosigan adventure, A Civil 
Campaign, by Lois McMaster Bujold, was 
exactly such a treat. With this 
book, Bujold is giving Connie 
Willis a run for funniest sci- 
ence writer. As it opens, Miles 
Vorkosigan is busy (at his 
father’s behest) running the 
Vorkosigan district, trying to 
woo and win his lady love, 
and awaiting, with all of Bar- 
rayar, Emperor Gregor’s wed- 
ding to the lovely Laisa. From 
these simple starting threads 
many, many more will be 
interwoven into a tapestiy of 
rich humor and danger. 

Ekaterin Vorsoisson, Miles’s 
lady love, found her husband 
Tien dead in the previous adventure. Ekaterin 
ended up being very heroic and Miles, meeting 
her as a part of his Lord Auditor duties, fell 
slowly, helplessly in love with her. Unlike the 
tall, bold soldiers he’s previously been involved 
with, Ekaterin is of Barrayar and can share with 
Miles the love of a difficult land burdened with 
a forbidding and even backward culture. 

At any rate, Ekaterin’s late husband was 
not a particularly nice man and 10 years of 
marriage to him has made Ekaterin swear 
never to wed again. She is going to care for 
her son, study biology, and leave this romance 
stuff alone. In the meantime, she cherishes 
her friendship with the fascinating and ener- 
getic Miles Vorkorsigan. So when Miles asks 
her to design a garden for him, her eagerness 
to use her skills, earn money, and be close to 
Miles makes it easy to say yes. 

Miles is thrilled to have created a scheme 
that puts Ekaterin into his orbit nearly every 
day. He is sure if he waits for her to mourn, and 
woos her gently, she will love him back. He 
pretty much tells everybody, including his 
cousin Ivan, how he feels about Ekaterin. In a 
sudden burst of jealousy or insecurity— Ivan 
is tall and good looking— Miles makes Ivan 
promise not to court Ekaterin himself. Ivan 
was only teasing and finds himself a little mad 
at having given his word. He is also a little 
delighted at Miles’s rare vulnerability. He men- 
tions to a few acquaintances the lovely young 
widow living near the university with her Aunt 
and Uncle Vorthys. It doesn’t take many hints, 
in female-starved Barrayar, for a courting 
crowd to gather around the oblivious Ekaterin. 
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"FIRST ROTS . . . THIS IS SP0C8 

ovsna ot its DRavurric best" 



—'Publishers Weekly 



“Lois gets gooder, better, best! How does she do it? Miles 
Vorkosigan is turning into such a splendid man! Each book 
becomes better than the last.” — Anne McCaffrey 

. . [Bujold’s] work remains among the most enjoyable and 
rewarding in contemporary SE” — Publishers Weekly 

“All the virtues we have come to expect from Bujold including 
more and more prose that sings.” — Chicago Sun-Times 

“A phenomenal success . . . Bujold's Barrayar series has it all . . . 
carefully plotted and full of action.” — Cleveland Plain Dealer 



BAEN BOOKS: Distributed by Simon & Schuster 
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SEPTEMBER IS BETTER 
THAN EVER WITH THIS TRIPLE 
VORKOSIGAN VOLLEY! 

1. The Hardcover Publication of A CIVIL CAMPAIGN. 
0 - 671 - 57827 - 8 / $ 24.00 

2. The First Paperback Publication of CORDELIA’S HONOR. 
0 - 671 - 57828 - 6 / 57.99 

3. And the LIMITED $1,99 EDITION of 
BORDERS OF INFINITY, A Hugo- and Nebula-Award 
Winning Volume in the Bestselling Vorkosigan Saga. 
0 - 671 - 57829 - 4 / 51.99 
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subscription? 
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Sovereign Media 
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17701 

Great customer 
service is our 
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You deserve it! 




Miles gets a bit nervous. 

In the meantime, Barrayaran politics meets 
biology: Because only men can rule districts 
as counts, what happens when a sister goes 
off-planet for a sex-change operation of amaz- 
ing sophistication? Lady Donna is now Lord 
Dono and, thus, is she (he?) heir to her (his?) 
late brother’s district? The other biological 
tangle involves Count Rene Vorbretten, who 
has discovered Cetagandan genes in his gene 
scan. Rene’s many-greats grandmother’s 
affair — whether of love or desperation dur- 
ing the Cetagandan Occupation no one could 
now know — is now public knowledge and 
may lose him his Council seat, his district, 
pretty much everything. Cetagandans are 
hated by the Barrayarans. Is that any reason 
to suddenly redefine who Rene Vorbretten is 
now, six generations later? 

Slowly Miles gets involved in these political 
and biological issues. As a known progressive 
voice in Council, Miles wants Rene and Dono 
confirmed and installed, respectively. Before 
he has more than barely begun to get under- 



way, in both politics and love, his clone- 
brother Mark comes home towing a brilliant 
Escobarran scientist, Dr. Enrique Borgos, a 
specialist in “butter bugs” that Mark bailed 
out of trouble. Mark’s ladylove, Kareen, is the 
daughter of Count and Coimtess Vorkosigan’s 
dear friends the Koudelkas. Soon, Kareen has 
joined Mark and Enrique and thousands of 
but ter bugs in an entrepreneurial and biolog- 
ical enterprise right inside Vorkosigan house 
in Barrayar’s capital city. 

Like any good comedy writer Bqjold adds 
shining moments of depth— shame, anger, 
passion, sadness, tenderness, danger — to 
deepen the humor. Biyold has created, in 
many novels now, a world that combines 
intergalactic travel and swordplay, archaic 
customs that somehow hint of Regency Eng- 
land with the most sophisticated anything- 
goes possibilities of modernity, and created a 
compelling, eryoyable series. She expertly 
keeps it all under control and, as always, is 
able to put just the right ending together. 

Rachel Russell 



( Books To Hutch For) 



Dune: House Atreides, by Brian Her- 
bert and Kevin J. Anderson (Bantam Spec- 
tra). Working from recently discovered 
files of Dune creator Frank Herbert, two 
noted authors make a triumphant return to 
the planet Arrakis, where a 
legend was bom. 

Babylon 5: Final Reckon- 
ing: The Fate of Bester, by J. 

Gregory Keyes (Del Rey). As 
Crusade fills the airwaves, don’t 
let B5 go. Follow Alfred Bester 
—the homage character, not the 
SF author— and uncover the 
secret history of the Psi Corps. 

Moon Shots, edited by Peter 
Crowther (DAW). On the 30th 
anniversary of the first manned 
Moon landing, join the celebration with 
short stories from Brian Aldiss, Gene 
Wolfe, Stephen Baxter and 13 others — 
including the editor of SFAge. 

The Robot’s Twilight Com- 
panion, by Tony Daniel (Golden 
Gryphon). Continuing to fill a 
niche, one of the finest of the 
newer specialty presses pack- 
ages the superb short stories of 
one of the finest of our newer 
SF writers in a handsome hard- 
cover edition. 

The Rift, by Walter John 
Williams (HarperPrism). The 
Earth gives a shrug that mea- 
sures 8.9 on the Richter scale, 
and Williams steps into the role of journal- 
ist to report on the pain and hope as the 
planet tries to rebuild. A breakout book 
that you’ll swear the author lived. 



The Far Shore of Time, by Frederik 
Pohl (Tor). SF Grandmaster Pohl returns 
to the world he created in The Other End 
of Time and follow-up The Siege of Eter- 
nity. The trilogy concludes with the Dan- 
nerman clones attempting to 
prevent Earth’s destruction. 

Brian Aldiss, by Tom 
Henighan (Twayne Publishers). 
The Twayne’s English Authors 
Series continues with an in- 
depth look at the acclaimed 
author of such classics as Bil- 
lion Year Spree and the HeUico- 
nia series. 

UFOs, JFK and Elvis: Con- 
spiracies You Don’t Have to 
Be Crazy to Believe, by 
Richard Belzer (Ballentine). The acerbic 
comedian tries to make sense of TheX-Files 
world we live in, making us laugh and ciy 
along the way. 

David Brin’s Out of 
Time 3: The Game of 
Worlds, by Roger McBride 
Allen (Avon). Allen, who 
has played both in Asimov’s 
universe and his own, tin- 
kers in the round robin play- 
ground provided by Hard SF 
titan David Brin. 

Science Fiction of the 
20th Century, by Frank R. 
Robinson (Collectors Press). 
The author digs into his unri- 
valed collection of SF’s most 
memorable pulps to let us relive yesterday’s 
images of the Mure. Highly recommended 
for every SF fan who can still dream. 
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...with droids so cool you’ll be tempted to steal them-but resist! 

Because now when you purchase any DK Star Wars title, you can also buy one of the hot, new paper- 
engineered, 3-D droids pictured here. Details available wherever books are sold or call 1-877-PIT-DROID. 
And may the droid be with you. 



by David West 
For the first time ever, see 
of the spacecraft and 

Episode I. Beautifully illustrated full-page 
spreads reveal the intricate details of these 
incredible machines. 



Packed with strong, full-color reusable stickers depicting 
characters and spacecraft from the Star Wars galaxy, 
Star Wars Ultimate Sticker Books provide a bounty of 
imaginative play. 



by David West Reynolds 
Meet all the fascinating characters from Star Wars : 
Episode I. Beautiful fiill-color photography shows 
the inner workings and secrets of the creatures, 
droids, and equipment from this new Star Wars saga. 
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Ultimate high-tech weaponry includes 
fully configurable, /detailed equipment 
for amazing gomeplay depth and action. 



Frightening 3-D realism gives you an all-loo-real Intriguing character generation lets you 
first-person perspective. In fad, the environment choose from three distinct personalities, each 
is so true-tcrlife, your enemies are even sensitive with their own special weapons and abilities, 
to light and sound. 



You wake aboard the Von Braun with a mind-altering implant in your brain and no memory of recent events. As you 
wapder the dark, eerie decks of the derelict spacecraft, you discover an alien material is slowly taking over the ship 
— feeding upon the flesh of your former comrades, leaving zombies and corpses in its wake. Behind the engulfing 
terror, you sense the presence of the evil cyber-being, SHODAN. She is seductive and sinister. And she pulls all 
the strings in the most chilling role playing game ever. Enter Shodan's terrifying world to dis- iookixc; ■ 

cover her ultimate plan — or die trying. For all the gory details, visit www.lglass.com >1 




Television 

By Michael Marano 



Forget Generation X— Generation SF 
turns the dial at the turn of the Century. 





T he fall 1999 TV season will be the last of 
the chiliad. (Aren’t you sick of the word “mil- 
lennium”?) As we stand on the brink of a new 
era in check printing, maybe we ought to con- 
sider the larger, rather science-fictional picture before we 
take a look at this fall’s SF/Fantasy/Horror TV offerings. 

Network TV is losing its audience to newer media, most 
especially the Internet and cable programming. Network 
programmers and executives are adapting by using multi- 
pronged marketing campaigns, and by doing what they 
always do when faced with impending financial crisis: pan- 
dering to the youth market This lactic, sound in terms of 
tapping the disposable cash of the 
babies of Boomeis, doesn’t take into 
account that the young’uns the net- 
works are pandering to are the veiy 
young’uns the networks are losing 
to new technologies and markets. 

We’re talking about the kids ABC 
chairman Robert A. Iger calls “the 
mouse click generation.” 

How’s the “New Flesh” affecting 
the Science Fiction/Fantasy/ Hon or 
videoscape? As of this writing, the 
fate of Crusade, J. Michael Straczynski’s follow-up to 
Babylon 5, Is shaky; only 13 episodes of a planned 22 have 
been filmed. TNT will show Crusade as a “limited series” 



in June ’99; there is a slight possibility the show will be 
renewed if ratings are strong. Crusade follows a com- 
plex, galaxy-spanning story arc dealing with the starship 
Excalibur's quest to find a cure for a plague unleashed on 
Earth by aliens. Yet TNT — which gets huge revenues from 
wrestling and action shows— wanted to retool Crusade 
so that it would better fit its youth-centered program- 
ming, which led to conflict with Straczynski’s Babylon- 
ian Productions. And the Youthquake is shaking premium 
cable TV, too. Showtime will launch a new cable service in 
September called Showtime Beyond, devoted to science 
fiction, fantasy and horror programming. 

Not much happening on Mon- 
days, save for the return at 9:00 PM 
of producer David E. ( Lake Placid) 
Kelley’s slipstream/surreal/semi- 
fantasy mega-hit on Fox, Ally 
McBeal . . . which will be competing 
against ABC’s Monday Night Foot- 
ball. Coincidence, or a conspiracy 
to bring the battle of the sexes to a 
head? Love it or hate it, Ally McBeal 
is a cultural force. 

Tuesdays at 8 PM will see the 
return of NBC’s SF satire, 3rd Rock from the Sun, the rat- 
ings of which seem to have stabilized now that it’s no 
longer competing against The Drew Carey Show. 3rd 
Rock, about a crew of aliens studying Earth culture while 
trying to pass for human, regained the sarcastic edge it 
had lost for a while. 3rd Rock ended its season with a 
bang-up finale guest-starring William Shatner as the 
human incarnation of the aliens’ boss, The Big Giant Head 
. . . who, during a surprise inspection of the crew, fathered 
a human/alien hybrid with Harry Solomon’s wonderfully 
trashy girlfriend, Vicki, played by Jan Hooks. 

Also Tuesdays at 8, Fox will bring us Ally, a half-hour 
retread of Ally McBeal cobbled from out takes and 
unused material from the show’s first two seasons. In 
other words, a freakin’ blooper reel. Maybe we should 
hire Ally’s film to sue producer David E. Kelley for ripping 
off his viewers? Following Ally at 8:30, Fox will present 
the bold half-hour “alternate history” science fiction pro- 
gram, That '70s Show, in which 70s teens are shown to 
be happy, well-acy usted, and zit-free. Fantastic. 

Of course, the big news Tuesday nights will be the WB’s 
double header of Buffy the Vampire Slayer at 8 PM, fol- 
lowed by the much-hyped, much-anticipated Buffy spin- 
off, Angel, at 9 PM. As of tliis writing, the season finale of 
Buffy (“Graduation Day, Part 2”) has gone unaired in the 
US (as has an episode from earlier in the season, 
“Earshot”) due to the social aftershocks of the Columbine 
High School shootings in Littleton, Colorado. Both 
“Graduation Day, Part 2" and “Earshot” deal with scenes 
of violence on a high school campus, albeit in the fantasy 
context of Sunnydale High sitting on top of the Hell- 
mouth. WB chief exec Jamie Kellner explained the net- 



BELOW: Angel 
graduates from 
Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer to his own 
series. RIGHT: 
Meanwhile, God, 
the Devil and Bob 
star in a mid-sea- 
son replacement. 
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NEW ON DVD 



MIGHTY JOE YOUNG 
(1998) 2324309 

AT FIRST SIGHT 2324804 

THE QUIET MAN 1432301 

ONE TRUE THING 2313401 

URBAN LEGEND 2313906 

APT PUPIL 2324606 

LA BAMBA 0196303 

THE LAST EMPEROR 0197400 

THE OUTLAW 

JOSEY WALES 0616607 

PAULIE 2256006 

PRIDE OF THE YANKEES 
(COLORIZED) 0078105 



ERIC CLAPTON: UNPLUGGED 1038405 


AIR FORCE ONE 


2160000 


AMERICAN HISTORY X 


2320604 


CON AIR (WIDESCREEN) 


2167302 


ROUNDERS (1998) 


2318707 


ENTER THE DRAGON- 




THE FIFTH ELEMENT 


2145506 


SCREAM (DELUXE EDITION) 


2301208 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 


2208205 






SCREAM 2 


2220408 




PREMIER COLLECTION 


2313203 


TWISTER 


1961507 


RETURN TO PARADISE 


2316305 


THE PARENT TRAP (1998) 


2283901 


TOMBSTONE 


1254200 


THE WEDDING SINGER 


2234300 






TOMORROW NEVER DIES 


2201705 


CITY OF ANGELS 




(REMASTERED) 


2166908 


GOOOFELLAS 


0969808 


(SPECIAL EDITION) 


2254308 






LOST IN SPACE (1998) 


2254605 


SEVEN 


1504208 


DAWN OF THE DEAD- 




GOLDENEYE 


1920602 


HAPPY GILMORE 


1937507 


U.S. THEATRICAL CUT 


2344406 


CONTACT 




A PERFECT MURDER 


2263705 


GIGI (REMASTERED) 


2166601 


(SPECIAL EDITION) 


2177400 


THE MAN IN THE 




JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR 


2175701 


CASINO 


1922707 


IRON MASK (1998) 


2233609 


RINGMASTER 


2321305 


WILD THINGS 


2247609 


G.l, JANE 


2179703 


THE TEMPTATIONS (1998) 


2326106 


THE CROW 


1374206 


HIGHLANDER- 




THE PROPHECY 


1496405 


BLADERUNNER: 




10TH ANNIVERSARY 


1970805 






THE DIRECTOR’S CUT 


1097906 




VAMPIRES 


2314003 


GODZILLA (1998) 


2263903 


GLORY 


0855700 


PULP FICTION 


1430008 


U.S. MARSHALS 




CRIMSON TIDE 


1453307 


STARSHIP TROOPERS 


2207306 


(SPECIAL EDITION) 


2234201 


THE FUGITIVE 


1197706 


PRACTICAL MAGIC- 




WAG THE DOG 




BRIDE OF CHUCKY 


2322402 


PREMIERE COLLECTION 


2313609 


(SPECIAL EDITION) 


2209500 


HOWARDS END 


1102805 


PLEASANTVILLE 


2321206 


AS GOOD AS IT GETS 


2206605 


KINGPIN-DIRECTOR'S CUT 


2341105 



COLLECTOR'S EDITIONS 

MERCURY RISING- 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2247500 
SCARFACE- 

COLLECTOR’S EDITION 1959600 
GOOD WILL HUNTING- 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2221703 
AMERICAN GRAFFITI- 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2223808 

APOLLO 13- 

COLLECTOR'S EDITION 1937200 

THE BLUES BROTHERS- 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2233203 

THE BIG CHILL- 
15TH ANNIVERSARY 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2314508 

THE FLINTSTONES- 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2325702 

FRIED GREEN TOMATOES- 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2294908 

PSYCHO- 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 
(1960) 2201309 

VERTIGO- 

COLLECTOR'S EDITION 2054906 



OWN THE BEST DIGITAL AUDIO AND VIDEO TECHNOLOGY EVER 



Build a collection of your favorite movies 
on DVD! Just write in the numbers of the 3 
DVDs you want for $1 .00 each, plus shipping 
and handling. In exchange, you simply 
agree to buy 4 more DVDs in the next two 
years at regular Club prices (which currently 
start as low as SI 9.95, plus shipping and 
handling)— and you may cancel membership 
at any time after doing so. What's more, 
you can get still one more movie for the 
low price of $14.95 and have less to buy 
later (see complete details in coupon). 

Free Magazine sent every four weeks (up 
to 13 times a year) reviewing our Director's 
Selection— plus scores of alternate choices. 
And you may also receive Special Selection 
mailings up to four times a year. (That's up 
to 17 buying opportunities a year.) 

Buy only what you want! If you want the 
Director's Selection, do nothing— it will be 
sent automatically. If you prefer an alternate 
selection, or none at all, just mail the 
response card always provided by the date 
specified. And you’ll always have 10 days 
to decide; if not, you may return the selection 
at our expense. 



Money-Saving Bonus Plan. If you continue 
your membership after fulfilling your obligation, 
you’ll be eligible for our generous bonus 
plan. It enables you to enjoy more great 
savings on the movies you want— for as 
long as you decide to remain a member! 
10-Day Risk-Free Trial. We'll send details 
of the Club's operation with your introductory 
package. If not satisfied, return everything 
within 10 days, at our expense, for a full 
refund and no further obligation. 

For fastest service, use your credit card 
and call us toll-free 24-hours a day. 

1-888-CHC'DVDS 

( 1 - 888 - 242 - 3837 ) Dept. gk4 

It you want a movie on DVD that you 
don 't see here, just call us and ask. 




DVD CLUB 



Columbia House DVD Club, Dept. GK4 
1 P.O.Box 1173, Terre Haute. IN 47811-1173 

• Yes, please enroll me under the terms outlined in 
I this advertisement. As a member, I need to buy only 

■ 4 more selections, at regular Club prices, in the next 
2 years. Send me these 3 DVDs for SI .00 each — 

• plus SI .69 each shipping/handling (total: S8.07). 

| BUY YOUR FIRST SELECTION NOW— AND HAVE LESS TO BUY LATER! 

• □ Also, send me my first selection for $14.95, plus SI .69 shipping/handling, which I'm 

| adding to my S8.07 payment (total: S24.71 ). I then need r I 

■ to buy only 3 more (instead of 4) in the next 2 years. 

I Please check how paying: □ My check is enclosed. SAF/SAL 

■ □ Charge my introductory DVDs and future Club purchases to: SAH/SAM 

□ MasterCard □ Diners Club □ AMEX □ VISA □ Discover 



Acct. No. 




Signature 
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Address 




City 


State 



Zip Phone No. ( ) 

Do any of the following apply to you? (41) 

□ town a Personal Computer (1) O I own a PC with a CD-ROM (2) □ I plan to buy a PC with a CD-ROM (3) 




Visit our website at http://www.columbiahouse.com/dvd 



NOTE: Columbia House reserves the right to request additional information, reject any application 
or cancel any membership. Ofter limited to residents of the contiguous United States. 

Applicable tax added to all orders. R-SEP99-SFA 
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work’s decision: “It is out of sympathy and 
compassion for the families and communities 
that have been devastated by the recent 
senseless acts of violence perpetrated on high 
school campuses that we have decided to 
delay this broadcast ... At issue for us was a 
short part of the climactic scene of this pow- 
erful two-part season finale ... Given the cur- 
rent climate, depicting acts of violence at a 
high school graduation ceremony, even fan- 
tasy acts against 60-foot serpents and vam- 
pires, we believe, is inappropriate to broad- 
cast around the actual dates of these 
time-honored ceremonies.” 20th Century Fox, 
which produces Buffy, supported the WB’s 
decision. Here we see the flip side of the influ- 
ence of the youth market that derailed Cru- 
sade: protecting the kids. Next year, Buffy 
(Sarah Michelle Gellar) and Willow (Alyson 
Hannigan) will go to college in Sunnydale, 
and as every slasher movie fan knows, col- 
lege-age kids are fair game for media depic- 
tions of campus violence, so don't expect any 
more episodes to be delayed. 

“Graduation Day, Part 2” was to be the 
springboard for Angel, in which Buffy’s vam- 



piric boyfriend cursed with a soul, played by 
David Boreanaz, takes off for LA to find his 
own adventures. Buffy and Angel creator 
Joss Whedon says that Angel will have a 
darker edge than Buffy and will not focus as 
much as Buffy does on long story arcs. 
Charisma Carpenter, who starred as the 
delightfully self-absorbed Cordelia Chase on 
Buffy, will be a regular on Angel. Ms. Chase 
will be in LA to pursue her dreams of fame 
and stardom, but will wind up in the employ 
of Doyle, a rather sleazy — and rather 
undead — private eye (played by Glenn Quinn 
of Roseanne ) who has been assigned the job 
of acting as Angel’s spiritual guide by certain 
higher powers. 

Wednesday sees the return at 8 PM of the 
CIA/time travel series on UPN, Seven Days, 
about an operative played by Jonathan 
LaPaglia who is sent back in time for the span 
of one week to prevent disasters that have 
already happened, followed by the “last man 
standing” (now that Deep Space Nine has 
ended its run) of the venerable Star Trek fran- 
chise, Star D'ek: Voyager. 

The most pressing question about Star 




ABOVE: Roswell’s alienated teens. LEFT: 
Enter a Harsh Realm with Scott Bairstow. 
BELOW: Futurama triumphantly returns. 



Trek: Voyager has been whether or not the 
USS Voyager will make it back to the Alpha 
Quadrant. It might be a good 
idea, as with the cancellation 
of Deep Space Nine, there is 
no longer any venue through 
which the larger drama of the 
Federation can be played 
out. The cliff-hanger finale of 
season 5 had the Voyager 
crew going head to head with 
the crew of The Equinox, 
another Federation craft 
stranded in the Delta Quad- 
rant, though no obvious 
route back to the Alpha 
Quadrant seems available to 
Voyager ... yet For a while, it 
seemed uncertain that Kate 
Mulgrew (Captain Kathryn Janeway) would 
stay with Star Trek: Voyager. Reports in The 
New York Times and elsewhere hinted Mul- 
grew wished to return to the New York 
theater and leave Hollywood behind. Gruel- 
ing 80-hour work weeks may have had some- 
thing to do with this. Paramount issued a 
statement in which Ms. Mulgrew said she 
“cannot imagine not participating in (the 
show’s) entire run, whatever that may be,” 
and as of this writing, early reports suggest 
Mulgrew has signed on for a seventh season. 

As for the future of Trek, Rick Berman, one 
of the guiding forces of the franchise, hinted 
in TV Guide that he is working on new Star 
Trek television projects that may combine the 
casts of Star Trek: The Next Generation and 
Deep Space Nine. Live long and profit. 

Also on Wednesday nights ... the youth 
market Juggernaut, Dawson’s Creek, will lead 
in at 8 PM for the WB’s new high school/ SF 
hybrid, Roswell, 9 PM, a show that had been 
initially developed by Fox Studios for the Fox 
Network. While it may be easy to dismiss 
Roswell— about present day teens hooking up 
with ETs passing themselves off as human 




after being stranded by the 1947 crash of their 
vessel— as just the basest pandering to the 
post X-Files youth market imaginable, there’s 
some heavy talent behind Roswell. Jonathan 
Frakes and David Nutter have been slated to 
help develop the show and to direct episodes. 

Thursday on the WB we see yet another 
acne-remedy-sponsored high school show 
(Disney/Touchstone’s Popular, 8 PM) leading 
in for a youth-targeted genre show ... the 
return engagement of one of the surprise hits 
of last year, Charmed, 9 PM, about three lov- 
able witches doing good deeds (which, last 
year, had Dawson’s Creek as a lead-in to hook 
young viewers). 

Stark Raving Mad gets the juiciest spot a 
sit com could hope for, right after Frasier on 
NBC at 9:30 PM Thursdays. The show is the 
latest creation of Steve Levitan, late of 
Frasier, The Lamp Sanders Show, and Just 
Shoot Me, and concerns the trials and tribu- 
lations of a book editor, played by Doogie 
Howser himself, Neil Patrick ( Starship 
Troopers) Harris, assigned to work with a bril- 
liant yet utterly nutty horror writer played by 
Tony (Wings) Shalhoub. 

The big news Friday nights is X-Files cre- 
ator Chris Carter’s new SF show, Harsh 
Realm (Fox, 9 PM), loosely based on the 
comic book by James D. Hudnall and Andrew 
Paquette. Harsh Realm will focus on military 
man Lt. Thomas Hobbes, played by Scott 
Bairstow, entering the virtual reality of a top- 
secret combat training program called Harsh 
Realm, where he must fight for his life against 
assorted bad guys (headed by Terry O’Quinn, 
late of Carter’s Millennium) that exist in the 
cyber world. D.B. Sweeney plays Hobbe’s 
Harsh Realm ally, Mike Pinnochio. Sarah Jane 
Redmond (previously, everybody’s favorite 
shape-shifting demonoid Lucy Butler on Mil- 
lennium) will also have a regular role. 

Rumor has it Harsh Realm has been 
retooled to tone down its violent content out 
of consideration of ... you guessed it ... the 
youth market. Since Harsh Realm began pro- 
duction on March 17th, three major virtual- 
reality-themed movies have been released, 
eXistenZ, The Thirteenth Floor’, and the mon- 
strously popular youth hit, The Matrix ... 
which took quite a beating in the media fol- 
Continued on page 86 
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Rnywhere. 

ith the Young Jedi Collectible Card Game, you can 
carry the magic of Star Wars in your back pocket. 



; : The first expansion of the Voung Jedi Collectible Card Game, 
titled menace of Darth maul, mill be released in may 1999 and 
. | contains 130 game cards plus the special set of 18 super rare 
foil cards. Cards are distributed in starter decks of BO and 
booster packs of 11. Starter decks are 
pre-constructed and contain 16 cards 
not found in the booster packs. Roil 
cards appear only in the booster packs. 

Ttuo further expansions mill be released in 1999, bringing 
the total number of cards to ouer MOO! 

Visit ujinuj.decipher.com for further information. 
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are trademarks ol Decipher Inc. Associated marks, logos, packaging, instructions, game theory, strategy and intellectual property are ejdusiveiy owned by Decipher Ina All Rights Reserved. The Art of Great Games' 
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STRACZYNSKI RISING 

ONE OF THE MOST ENDEARING AND WONDERFUL ELEMENTS OF J. MICHAEL 
Straczynski’s series Babylon 5 was its single vision, singularly execut- 
ed. Right from the get-go he knew his TV novel would span 
exactly five years, just as he knew how the final shot of the last 
scene would look. For all who have loved Straczynski’s pre- 
mier epic creation and bemoaned its passing, thank your lucky 
starships, because he’s back with further monumental tales of 
heroism and villainy in his new Top Cow comic, Rising Stars. 

Sometime during the Reagan era (in Straczynski’s fictional 
past, not our own) a comet impacted on Earth, bringing with it 
a strange twist of fate. Those near the blast and in utero when 
the flash hit were changed forever. As these children grew, their 
parents, teachers, and neighbors soon realized just how different 
these kids are going to be. In true Straczynski fashion, Rising 
Stars chronicles the events of these 1 13 children over the course 
of 60 years and twenty-four carefully planned issues, beautifully 
illustrated by Keu Cha. Born with supernatural powers or 
“enhanced abilities" (a term used by the United States Supreme 
Court in issue #0) these children become adults and must learn to 
live hard in a hard world, doing their best to make the right choices, for they may 
be the “last, best hope for a better world.” For more information check out Top 
Cow’s website at www.topcow.com or visit your local comic shop. 



FAN TOMES 



UNFORTUNATELY, STAR WARS 
junkies have roughly two years 
until they can get their next fix of 
Jedi mind tricks, light 
sabers, and The 
Force. Meanwhile, we 
are all hungry to 
absorb as much Pre- 
quel information as 
possible and Running 
Press is here to help 
with two pocket-sized 
books, Star Wars: 

Episode 1 Who's Who 
and Star Wars: Episode I What’s 
What. 

Who’s Who by Ryder Windham 
(hardcover; 127 pages; $5.95) is a 
handy reference guide 
to the characters of 
Episode I. In it you’ll 
find 50 brief biogra- 
phies (even of those 
with the briefest of 
cameos) along with a 
full-color still from 
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the movie. Remember Yaddle? 
She’s the same race as Yoda and 
was in the Jedi Council Chamber. 
(She looks just like 
him, but with long 
brown hair.) What's 
What by Daniel Wal- 
lace (hardcover; 127 
pages; $5.95) details 
the organizations, 
vehicles, droids, 
weapons, and tech- 
nology from The 
Phantom Menace. 

This tiny treasure gives you all 
the fundamental information that 
every Star Wars guru needs to 
know. Things such as: What is a 
STAP? and Who 
financed the construc- 
tions of the Mos Espa 
Arena? These pockets 
guides will aide you 
on your second, third, 
or even thirtieth visit 
to the theater. 







dsazme 

DEEP SPACE 

MEMORIES 

SEVEN YEARS 
of struggle and 
excitement and 
now Deep Space 
Nine is off the air. 
What is a TVekker 
to do? Well, sit 
tight because 
Fleer/Skybox has 
your answer in the form of Star Trek: Deep 
Space Nine Memories from the Future 
trading cards. These cards showcase the 
greatest moments from your favorite char- 
acters, and each box is guaranteed to con- 
tain an autographed card 
signed by an actual cast 
member. The show’s distin- 
guished history is docu- 
mented through the 99- 
card base set and the five 
bonus sets such as “Great- 
est Alien Races,” “Greatest 
Legends,” and “Greatest 
Space Battles.” Available at 
most hobby stores. 
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LOIS MCMASTER BUJOLD’S 
hero, Miles Vorkosigan, is back 
again, and this time, not only is 
it murder — but it’s been taped. 
Audio taped, that is. The latest 
offering from The Reader’s 
Chair brings us Cetaga nda , 
complete and unabridged. 

Eight tapes and over nine 
hours long, Bujold’s story of 
diplomacy and homicide among 
the stars is enthrallingly enter- 
taining. To find out why fan 
favorite Miles is being framed 
call (800) 616-1350, e-mail 
TRC@ReadersChair.com, or 
visit their web site at 
www.ReadersChair.com. 
Mention their “free sampler” to 
receive a free tape containing 
sample excerpts from Cela- 
ganda and many other titles. 



Performed by 

Michael Hanson and Carol Cowan 






COMPUTER 



COLONIAL PREY 




RUN RAMPANT AS A COLO- 
nial Marine, a Predator, or 
an Alien in Alien vs. Preda- 
tor, the latest, first-person 
perspective game from Fox 
Interactive. As a marine 
you’ll have smart guns, 
grenade launchers and 
flame throwers at your dis- 
posal to waste the bad 
guys. If you choose to play 
a Predator you can deceive 
your opponents by turning 
invisible and attacking them with wrist 
blades or razor-sharp throwing disks. Of 
course the Aliens do have deadly claws, 
acid blood, and the ability to climb walls 
and attack from above. It’s your choice. Just 
be on the lookout for your enemies. You 
never know where they’ll be. A perfect way 
to celebrate the 20t.h anniversary of Alien. 
Visit Fox Interactive’s web site at www.fox- 
interactive.com. 




ALIEN IMAGES 



SPACE, SICKNESS, AND SCHOOL ARE DEADLIER THAN 
we imagined and they are waiting for you at your local 
video store: 

VIRUS: Scream Queen Jaime Lee Curtis is back, and this 

time she’s being haunted and 
hunted by something more 
frightening than a man weal- 
ing a hockey mask. William 
Baldwin ( Backdrqft ) and 
Donald Sutherland 
(Ou tbreak) .join her as 
the crew of an 
American tugboat 
who discover a 
Russian ship at sea 
and the “electronic 
entity” originating from the Space Station MIR. Sell- 
aware, it believes humans are a virus dial must be elim- 
inated. 

STANLEY KUBRICK COLLECTION: Warner, 

Columbia TriStar, and MGM are jointly releasing the 
late Stanley Kubrick’s most memorable films, which 
include a number of groundbreaking SF-nal efforts. 

Offered in the collection are Lolita, 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, A Clockwork Omnge, The Shining, Full 
Metal Jacket,, Dr. Stmngelove, Bainy Lyndon, Paths of 
Glory, and The Killing. 

THE FACULTY: Director Robert Rodriguez (From Dusk 
'Til Dawn ) and writer Kevin Williamson (Sci'eam) shows us 
that high-school detention and demerits are much different 



these days. Elijah Wood and pals discover that their teachers 
are from another planet. Salma Hayek, Jon Stewart, and 
Bebe Neuwirth star as the faculty fatale. 

THE UNAUTHORIZED STAR WARS STORY: Enjoy a 
behind-the-scenes look at the film that changed pop-culture in 
America. This unauthorized film contains 62 minutes of gos- 
sip, facts, and anecdotes from Carrie Fisher, Harrison Ford, 
Mark Hamill, Samuel L. Jackson and die many of the off- 
screen players. 

ALIEN: 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY COLLECTION: Twenty 
years ago the phrase “In space 
no one can hear you scream” 
made us fear the deep dark- 
ness of space and Ridley 
Scott’s expert direction made 
us quake at the monsters 
cloaked in those shadows. Join 
Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) 
once again as she fights the 
never-ending battle against the 
II. R. Giger-designed aliens. 
This five-volume box set offers 
the complete series widi new 
THX Masters, a special edition 
of Aliens containing nearly 20 
minutes of addit ional footage, a 20th anniversary documen- 
tary “making of’ tribute to Alien, a gallery of over 500 photos 
and drawings, and collector cards. For more info visit 
www.alien-movies.com. 
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Science 

By John Barnes, Geoffrey A. Landis and Harry Turtledove 

Looking backward, one must be as 
forward-thinking as when looking at the future. 




ABOVE: Why the 
tides of human 
even ts go one way 
and not another is 
more a mystery 
than a history. Art 
by Bob Eggleton. 



H istory is bunk,” commented Henry Ford, 
and that may be so — but can history be sci- 
ence? Certainly there is history in science fic- 
tion. From the galactic empires of Asimov to 
the second American revolution of Heinlein to the time 
travelers of L. Sprague deCamp, history has loomed large 
in science fiction. All that, and we haven’t even yet men- 
tioned the latest innovation in science fiction, the novel 
of alternate history. Looking forward at the brink of the 
next millennium, what can historians tell us we have 
learned from looking backward at history? 

Interacting with Science Fiction Age science-forum 
regular Geoffrey Landis are two of the most eminent his- 
torians in science fiction: John Barnes, a best-selling sci- 
ence fiction writer with a doctorate in theater history, and 
Harry Turtledove, a scholar of Byzantine history who is 
also well known as a writer. 

Now a professor at Western State College in Gunnison, 
Colorado, a small, isolated town in the Rockies where 
scenery is abundant and people are scarce, Dr. Barnes 
teaches a bunch of different communication and theater 
courses, cooks, skis, or reads when he has time, and has 
“settled into a pleasant state of mild academic vegeta- 



tion.” This hasn’t stopped him from writing: His recent 
books include the paperback of Earth Made of Glass, a 
sequel to A Million Open Doors, and stand-alone novel 
Finity ; both are from Tor Books. Dr. Harry Turtledove is 
well known to science fiction readers as the Leonardo of 
the alternate history; a few of his better- known works 
include the alternate history “Videssos” cycle, about the 
Byzantine empire; the “World War” cycle, about Earth’s 
response to alien invasion during the World War II; and a 
series of novels about the consequences of the North los- 
ing the American Civil War, including this year’s Nebula- 
nominated How Few Remain, and the most recent, Great 
War: Walk in Hell, both from Del Rey. 

LANDIS: History and science have similar goals— 
they’re both interested in finding truth that has been well 
hidden. Is history a science? Will it ever be? 

Turtledove: Not in the sense of being able to predict 
successfully from past data 

LANDIS: Why not? 

BARNES: Some of the material in history comes from 
work done in sciences — archaeology is the obvious 
example. But history is much more about the construc- 
tion of a plausible past by intellectually honest means. 

LANDIS: A plausible past? You mean, it doesn’t matter 
if it really happened that way, as long as it’s plausible?'. So 
history isn’t about what really happened? 

Turtledove: We try to come as close as we can to 
what really happened, knowing that our answers will be 
imperfect because we’re often either star\ r ed for data (the 
problem in ancient history) or else drowning in it (the 
problem in modem history). History is the search for what 
happened, not the finding of it; the word comes from a 
Greek verb meaning “to inquire into.” And there are par- 
allels with some of tire sciences — what Homer has to say 
about paleontology comes to mind— limited evidence, 
fresh discoveries. But it’s about the past, not the future. 

LANDIS: If we can’t learn from the past, what good is 
history? 

Turtledove: We learn some of why things happened. 
Why is what makes history tick. 

BARNES: A good parallel is stellar astronomy, at least 
for this and the next century or so. We can’t change any- 
thing about tire stars, so why study them? 

TURTLEDOVE: But our means of examining them have 
improved with time. That’s much less true in history. 

BARNES: And it’s in the nature of firings that there are 
going to be more plausible whys than there is evidence to 
settle questions between them. In history, I mean. Though 
it’s by no means clear that astronomy is any friendlier to 
the analyst! 

TURTLEDOVE: An important point. In history, tire argu- 
ment and how well it’s framed count for at least as much 
as the evidence supporting it 

BARNES: Oh, I’d say some of our means of examining 
history have improved— but intellectual tools just plain 
evolve more slowly than gadgets. 

TURTLEDOVE: Anything that can add to what we know 
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about the past is grist for my mill. That 
includes economics, but in with everything 
else -no particular pride of place. 

BARNES: Whereas I think “How did they 
eat?” and “What kind of work did they do?” 
are pretty much a priori questions. Along, of 
course, with “Who owned what?” and “What 
did ‘own’ mean?” 

Tiirtt poove: "What did they believe?” and 
"Why?” count for a good deal, too. They'll 
influence how folks ate and what they did. It’s 
hard to explain Alexander or Muhammad, to 
name two, looking at “How did they eat?” and 
"What work did they do?” first, and they have 
as much influence as anybody on the past 
2,300 years. 

Barnes: Although part of the explanation 
of influence alwnys has to be in the people 
w'bo are influenced rather than in those who 
did the influencing. There were probably hun- 
dreds of Judean prophets between 100 B.C. 
and 100 A.D. who said many of the things 
Jesus did, and who at least hinted that they 
were the Messiah, but the Mediterranean 
basin was more susceptible to one version 
than to any of the others. 

Turtledove: And trying to find out why 
Jesus is the rub. Yeah, that interests me, too. 

BARNES: Or, for that matter, why did the 
ancients make the big deal out of Alexander 
that they did? Not that he’d have been invisi- 
ble in any case, but why did he fascinate 
Rome? 

Turtledove: Or why Alexander? Had 
Philip not been assassinated, the attack on 
Persia would have looked a lot different. 
Alexander was probably the most influential 
secular figure ever. The Romans felt it — he 
was to them what Napoleon was in the 19th 
century: the model of a modem major general. 
Alexander w'as the James Dean of his era — he 
lived hai’d and died young. The first example 
of alternate history I know of was Livy, around 
the time of Christ, wondering what Rome 
would have done had Alexander turned west. 

LANDIS: So, the millennium is almost here. 
Everybody else is looking forward. Looking 
backward a thousand years, what does his- 
tory — or historians — have to tell us? 

BARNES: Well, as millennia go, it’s been a 
very lively one. Not that the two before it 
were exactly slow 

TUM'lSJX'VE: This was the millennium- 
actually, these were the 300 years— when 
knowledge and religion have separated. 
That’s new and really important. 

Barnes? t sort of buy Bill Barton’s charac- 
terization of the present age as the approxi- 
mate middle of what he calls the Red Millen- 
nium— the period stalling in 1400 or so when 
the world really tore up everything traditional 
and. found a whole new mode of existence. 
And it seems doubtful that we’re any more 
than half way through the process. 

BARNES: One of the things the poststruc- 
tural perspective says is that history is written 
by people who are themselves part of it and 
who write for reasons that arise out of it. Sort 
of an entangled-observer problem. 
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TURTLEDOVE: A more conservative histo- 
rian would say that isn’t, and can’t be, his- 
tory— just journalism. This is not necessarily 
my own view; the observer effect is true 
everywhere, but the degree varies. 

BARNES: So, for example, there’s not much 
like the modem concept of the economy until 
the early 19th century, and it wasn’t until that 
came along that it was possible for a book 
like Trade and Market in the Early Empires 
to be written. 

Turtledove: One of the reasons that’s 
true, I think, is the accumulation of data that 
made developing the concept possible in the 
first place. 

BARNES: And much of the data was origi- 
nally accumulated for other purposes. 

BARNES: In the same way, there hasn’t 
been much reason for most Americans to 
know much about the Balkans for a long 
time. . . but present circumstances may make 
the Balkans interesting to American histori- 
ans, at which point they will inevitably write 
with some awareness of the reasons it has 
become important. 

TURTLEDOVE: An American historian— not 
a historian from America, but a historian of 
America— can’t approach the Balkans, 
because he hasn’t got the languages for the 
job. He can write about American percep- 
tions of the Balkans, but that’s not the same 
thing. 

Barnes: Though, for example, it has never 
been possible to be an American historian 
with no knowledge of British history ... but 
until about 1940 you could be an American 
historian with little knowledge of German his- 
tory or Russian history. 

Turtledove: The history of the Balkans 
has so many conflicting nationalisms running 
around loose that extracting anything resem- 
bling truth is a crap shoot. And history and 
politics are much more closely linked there 
than here. 

BARNES: Right now you can be an Ameri- 
can historian without much knowledge of the 
Near or Middle East ... but give it another 
couple generations, and you won’t be able to. 
History and politics are also linked differ- 
ently, there and here. 

Turtledove: They essentially aren’t 
linked here; history is buried here. No one 
campaigns now by talking about what hap- 
pened in the Civil War. It ain’t like that there. 
But Greece won’t let Macedonia call itself 
Macedonia; it’s “The Former Yugoslav Repub- 
lic of Macedonia” — because of irredentist 
claims that Greece has on the territory, and 
resentment that a bunch of Slavs should have 
the name that Alexander made famous. 
Americans have come here to escape history, 
and by and large have. Hell, in Los Angeles, 
I’m an Anglo, which is pretty funny for an 
East European Jew. 

BARNES: American culture doesn’t really 
support the idea of a “proud family name.” 
I’m probably one of the younger Yankees 
that has any emotional tie to the Civil War; 
abolitionist relatives who were bloody shirt 
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wavers kept the fire alive a little longer in my 
bloodline. 

TURTLEDOVE: The defeated tend to remem- 
ber longer than the winners. Tins may be one 
reason why the Balkans are such a mess; 
everybody there has lost a whole bunch of 
times and still has resentments burning bright. 

BARNES: Yep, but most southerners aren’t 
any more passionate about the Lost Cause 
than my father is about the Union. 

TURTLEDOVE: No, not now, John, but two 
generations ago that wouldn’t have been so. 

LANDIS: So how well is history treated in 
Science Fiction? 

TURTLEDOVE: It varies, as with anything 
else. Some use it; some ignore it; some 
botch it. 

BARNES: Well, Asimov’s psychohistory. 

TURTLEDOVE: It struck me as “History 
repeats itself writ large— very large. 

BARNES: It always struck me as a desper- 
ate attempt to control exactly the tilings that 
a scientist would find alarming about history. 
First and foremost, its unpredictive nature. 
Then its frequent introduction of the purely 
random Thing From Nowhere. And finally the 
inescapable problem of conflicting interpre- 
tations equally well supported. 

Turtledove: But the Thing From 
Nowhere really is part of the process; you just 
don’t know which part until after the fact. 

BARNES: That’s a great way of putting it, 
Harry. 



Turtledove: It was in the cards that Ger- 
many would try a second round after the first 
World War. But whether it was in the cards 
that it would do so under Hitler is a different 
question altogether. And things could have 
looked differently otherwise. 

BARNES: One kind of not-yet-publishable 
alternate history is tire one where some huge 
event happens in the middle of a “nothing” 
period. 

TURTLEDOVE: Imagining Charlemagne 
when he didn’t really exist. 

BARNES: Suppose, for example, the New 
Madrid earthquake doesn’t happen till 1876. 

TURTLEDOVE: What you can do in alternate 
history depends on what really did happen. You 
couldn’t have written a Hitler-wins-but-Fas- 
cism-collapses story before 1989, for instance. 
It would have been too implausible. “A boot in 
tire face of mankind forever,” to quote Orwell. 
But it turns out not necessarily to be so. 

BARNES: And some of the alternate worlds 
may be more probable than our own. A 
slightly more adroit group of German com- 
munists might have actually taken over in 
1919 and allied with the fledgling Soviet 
Union . . . leaving World War II, when it broke 
out around 1928, to be Germany and Russia 
Against Everybody. 

TURTLEDOVE: Or Einstein might not have 
done his work when and as he did, in which 
case nuclear energy isn’t found for a goodish 
while, and we might have had the World War 



III with the Russians in 1955-60 or so. Killing 
millions never deterred us; billions was a dif- 
ferent ballgame. 

BARNES: Billions right now was different; 
billions over time might have been tolerable. 

TURTLEDOVE: Yeah; it’s the right now fac- 
tor. 

BARNES: Anderson and Beason came up 
with a world where enriched-uranium bombs 
worked and plutonium bombs didn’t; as a 
result nukes were extremely scarce well into 
the 1970s, and consequently one or two of 
them would get used in every little brushfire 
war, since you never had to worry about more 
than 15 of them in the other guy’s arsenal. 
Very ugly world. Every so often we do get 
lucky. 

Turtledove: South Asia is heading that 
way right now, looks like. 

BARNES: And then again, every so often, 
we don’t. 

LANDIS: So what does history tell us about 
the future? 

BARNES: History tells us that history does 
not end. 

Turtledove: Predicting is a mug’s game. 
There’s never, and can’t be, enough data — or 
enough wisdom to interpret it even if it’s 
there. 

BARNES: There are regularities, of 
course. . . but tire greatest of all regularities is 
that there will always be an overriding reason 
to ignore the regularities! □ 
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Living in the past can be a 
terrible thing, or so the experts 
say. But sometimes, living in the 
future can be worse. 




L ie still. And please try to calm yourself, sir. Please. Nobody here will 
harm you. Ever. As soon as you feel the urge, breathe. We have pro- 
vided oxygen for your enjoyment. Scented with your favorite aro- 
matics. Turkey roasting in your mother's oven. The interior of a new 
Lexus. Your wife and her perfume on your wedding night- 
Oh shit, where am I ... and who the hell are you ...?! 

This is a safe place. And we are your friends. Admirers, frankly. May we take 
this moment to tell you this is a considerable honor for us ...? 

(Gasping, panicked breaths.) 

Relax your diaphragm. Please. 

I'm ... trying ...! 

You are trying. And we very much appreciate your efforts. 

(Respiration slows.) 

That's better. Much better. 

Is it? 

Your blood looks happier now. And may we take this opportunity to thank you 
for your cooperation ...? 

I haven't done anything. 

But you will. Inevitably, you will. 
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(Respiration quickens, but remains manageable.) 

Would you open your eyes, sir? Now. We have something to 
show you. 

I don’t see anything. Except darkness. 

No, no. A little to your light, sir. Yes, there. 

What it is ... it looks like a rat, sort of. Like a fat hairless greasy 
rat. Except I can’t see a head on it, or any legs. So maybe ... wait. 
Wait. It’s some kind of giant sperm, isn’t it? With that long tail and 
how flat it is at the other end . . . 

A rat or a sperm cell. How extremely interesting. 

What is it, really? Do you know? 

Of course we know. 

So tell me. 

What it is — 

Yeah? 

Is you. 

Me? 

Your species, sir. That’s what it is. 

I don’t understand. 

Simply put, we are showing you every human who ever- existed. 
Now, shit ... I really don’t understand ... 

b ecause you can only perceive three unremarkable 
dimensions. While we embrace all dimensions. 
When we look at humanity, this is what we see. 
What you call the tail extends into what you think 
of as the past. It is thin when your species is scarce. 
At its tip, the human species is less than two hun- 
dred cells living in an isola ted African valley — 

Cells? What do you mean, cells? 

To us, sir, you are a single cell. One of several billion cells liv- 
ing here — 

Hold on! Wait! 

Yes, sir? 

I need a second. To think. 

Perhaps you do. And please, take as many seconds as you need. 
(A prolonged silence.) 

But consider- this, sir. As you collect yourself. We are showing 
you time as well as space. Your species thickens when humans 
become abundant. Here. Tens of thousands of hunter-gatherers 
become millions of farmers and kings. And later— here— -you are 
seeing billions of factory workers and bureaucrats and teacher's 
and soldiers and presidents. This is a reliable sign of success, 
this vigorous and sudden growth. Take our word for it. 

What ... am I ...? 

Our honored guest, of course. 

But no ... according to you, I’m just one of those tiny, 
tiny cells . . . 

That is a rather self-effacing attitude, sir. If you don’t mind us 
saying so. 

(Another pause.) 

We have pulled you from your species’ body, yes. But only tem- 
porarily, and only for research purposes. Be assured. You will 



have no memor-y of these events. Or at least no memory that will 
make sense to you. 

I’m not a cell. 

And ivhy not? 

Cells are nothing. They don’t have souls, or minds, or anything 
that makes them anything but ... cells ...! 

Do you have a soul, sir? 

Absolutely! 

And a mind? 

Most of the time, I thought. 

And is there anyone exactly like you? Sir. 

I hope not. 

Well, then. Perhaps you should invest a moment and re-evalu- 
ate your biases. In the light of what you have just learned. 

(Respiration slows.) 

Perhaps you would like a drink. To soothe your nerves. 

I don’t know. 

Open your mouth, sir — 

Ugg! What is that crap? 

Milk. Of course. 

What kind of milk? 

Over the course of your entire life, this is your favorite drink. 
It’s what your mother fed you from her' own ample ducts — 

I’m going to be sick! 

Hardly. 

I want to go home! 

And we will return you, as promised. The same instant you left 
in the first place. 

(Slow, deep respiration.) OK. Fine. You’ve got me here. You can 
do whatever you damn well want. Just explain this to me. What do 
you want? 

As we mentioned, this is a research project. 

Research into what? 

Would you care to see yourself sir? Where you sit inside the 
great body of the human species? 

I guess so. Show me. 

At the wide end of the body. Do you see? A nearly flat skin built 
from more than 10 billion soul-bearing cells, and you are among 
them. That highlighted cell. There. Squint, and you can observe 
your entire life ... 

But what’s it all mean? 

What does what mean, sir? 

I’m as far from the tail as possible. If I’m one of those little cells 
on the surface there . . . doesn’t that mean that I’m living at the end 
of the human history . . . and my species is about to go extinct some- 
how ...? 

No, sir. Not at all. 

So why not? 

First of all, every species is eternal. Each occupies a specific 
volume and a specific time. In our minds, extinction isn’t pos- 
sible. Nor is death. A portion of our universe is reserved for you. 
You. There you are, now and forever ... the infant boy sucking 
from his mother’s breast, and the grown man who finds himself 
here ... 



THICKENS WHEN HUMANS BECOME ABUNDANT. 

HUNTER-GATHERERS become millions 
AND KINGS. 



Is there a nuclear war? 

Hardly. 

Does a comet hit us? Or some plague? 

No. Nothing of the sort. 

What then? 

Look at yourself again. Closely. Look at what happens to your 
life. Your flesh, and bones are filled with powerful new machines. 
Immortal machines. Thoughtful machines. Miracles created by 
humans and intended to serve humanity. 

I can see something. I guess. 

When these miracles arrive , you embrace them. And the 
moment you embrace them, you cease to be human. In our eyes. 

(Respiration stops for a moment, then resumes.) 

Because the advantages are so enormous, and seductive, vir- 
tually all living humans allow themselves to be transformed. In 
one fashion or another. 

Shit. 

It is a lovely process. Yes, sir. 

(A long silence.) I guess ... I guess if this is all true . . . then I still 
don’t have the damnedest idea what you want from me ... 

(Patient silence.) 

What we turn into . . . what I become ... is it you . . .? 

(Laughter.) Hardly, sir. Hardly! 

What then—? 

Look to your left now, sir. And up. 

OK. What is all this? 

Your many offspring, in essence. 

It looks sort of like hair. Or a million tentacles. Or I don’t know 
what. I can’t make sense of any of it. 

The transformation of human ity is a complex story, sir. Dif- 
ferent people embrace different wonders. In just the first year, 
your species gives rise to many thousands of important new 
species — 

(Silence.) 

And yours isn’t the only Earthly species involved. 

What? You mean the dolphins? 

Most cetaceans are included, eventually. As are most primates. 
And certain insects. And of cou rse, there a re the rats— 

Rats? 

But that isn’t too surprising, is it? White lab rats were the first 
ones transformed. Your scientists utilized them as test subjects. 
Several years before your personal transformation, they were 
given enlarged intellects and enduring bodies. 

(Silence.) 

And the lineages are not finished. Each new species interacts 
with the others. They interbreed, on occasion. Millions of hybrids 
live for a breath, or for a million years. 

(Silence.) 

Then comes the exodus to the stars, and your descendants meet 
transformed entities from alien worlds. Again, genes and memes 
and other hallmarks are shared, and even more advanced crea- 
tures are bom. We would show you everything, but frankly, you 
lack any of the perceptive powers needed to appreciate this mag- 
nificent epic. 



So when do you finally pop up? 

We don’t just “pop up," sir. 

You know what I mean. 

A long time after your time, sir. But since we aren’t chrono- 
logically impaired like you, ive are always everywhere and at all 
times. 

You lucky sons of bitches. 

An ironic phrase, that. 

Why? 

Perhaps you’ve already guessed, sir. What we are doing here, 
in the very simplest terms, is studying our family tree. 

(Silence.) 

More to the point, we ivish to identify the ancestors most 
related to us. 

Most related, huh? 

It is a subjective process. Laborious, and time consuming. But 
of course— 

You’re not chronologically impaired. 

And we appreciate hard labor, too. Which should be enough 
explanation to allow you to do your critical part in this enter’- 
prise. 

Which is what? 

Make your best case, sir. Tell us why xve should consider • you, 
above all other candidates, to be one of our distant but most cher- 
ished ancestors. 

(Silence.) 

Take your time, sir. Consider your words carefully. 

(Silence.) 

We can wait, sir. 

(Silence.) 

Sir? 

What it is . . . 

Yes, sir? What is it? 

I don’t want you. 

Pardon, sir? 

As my descendants. I don’t want to have you. 

(Silence.) 

You’re meddling and stuck-up and impolite when you’re not 
being out-and-out rude, and I don’t like you, and I don’t want to 
think about you in any way shape or form being even distantly 
related to me. Am I understood? 

(Silence.) 

I’m sorry. But that’s just how I feel. 

We appreciate your candor. Sir. 

My advice? Talk to the rats. They might want to claim you. 

(Silence.) 

But you already have, haven’t you? 

(Silence.) 

Shit, you started with the rats, didn’t you? The hell, you did! I 
know you did! And what did the little bastards tell you? What—? 

Good-bye, sir. 

Get lost, they told you. Didn’t they? 

Thank you, sir. 

(Laughter, breathless and loud.) □ 
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Ever since Roswell, humans have wondered 
whether aliens walked among us undetected. But 




what is it that the aliens wonder? 



BY LAWRENCE WATT-EVANS Illustration by Chris Mars 



THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE STARED at the President Pro Tem 

of the Senate. “You can’t be serious," he said. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” she replied. “I’m very serious.” 

“But he’s the President of the United States! I know he’s not our party, but he 
can’t ... I mean, you’re sure?” 

She nodded. 

“What about the vice president? The Cabinet? Are any of them aliens?” 

The senator glanced at the office door, making certain it was securely closed- 
it would not do to have anyone overhear. “Human, all of them,” she replied. “Not 
a single extraterrestrial in the lot.” 

“But how could this happen ?' the Speaker protested. “How could we have 
completely lost control of the executive branch? Isn’t there something we can do?” 
She shrugged. “Do you have any suggestions, Mr. Speaker?” 

He looked helplessly around the office. “Is it too late to make a substitution? 
Can’t we infiltrate somewhere? I mean, leaving the country in the hands of 
humans-Ws not safe! How could the Commission ever have let it happen?” 
“Someone got careless, I suppose.” 
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“Carelessness on that level is the 
exact reason we came here in the first 
place! Are we getting as sloppy as the 
humans, now? Did someone get over- 
confident just, because their Cold War 
has been over for a couple of 
decades?" 

The senator shrugged, a human ges- 
ture she had become rather fond of. 

“We have no way to infiltrate the 
White House and replace him?” 

“Oh, we can certainly get in there,” 
the senator said. “We have the equip- 
ment — but we have no one accredited 
to take the job, and no costume ready. 

It would take weeks to grow a disguise 
good enough to pass muster.” 

“Well, something must be done, 
and immediately!” the Speaker said, 
getting to his feet. “We’ll just have to 
remove the president and vice presi- 
dent. I’m next in line, and I can get 
some of our people into the Cabinet 
and line things up for the next elec- 
tion.” 

The senator was silent for a 
moment, then said, “That’s a bit dras- 
tic, isn’t it?” 

“It’s a drastic situation. We can’t 
trust humans with spaceships and 
nuclear weapons!” 

“Should we contact the Commission 
first, to let them know our plans?” 

“There isn’t time; the next relay ship 
isn’t due for almost a month. They’ve 
always trusted field agents to act 
responsibly, and I think it would be 
totally irresponsible to leave a human president in the White 
House.” 

“It’s your decision, sir— you’re the senior agent— but I admit 
I’m a little reluctant to interfere so directly. Removing both the 
president and vice president ...” 

“It’s necessary, clearly,” the Speaker told her. “We’ll go tonight.” 

They had removed their disguises, of course— if by some 
horrible mischance they were spotted, it would hardly do for the 
Speaker and the President Pro Tern to be seen sneaking into the 
president’s bedroom. The senator had suggested substituting 
some other human guise, but the Speaker had refused, for two 
sound reasons: Nobody had any business sneaking into the pres- 
ident’s bedroom, and besides, it would take too long to grow them. 

If anyone saw them, that person would probably assume he 
was dreaming, and certainly wouldn’t be believed if he talked 
about it later. Two three-foot-tall aliens creeping through the 
White House corridors, using mysterious machinery to open 
locks and evade security devices, would surely seem more like 
a Secret Service agent’s nightmare than a real possibility. 

They moved silently down the corridor, thanks more to a 
dampening field than any natural stealth, and used light distorters 
to make themselves effectively invisible in the shadows when- 
ever they had to pass near a human being— though the distorters 
had the rather severe drawback of impairing the users’ own 
vision as well, limiting their usefulness. 

The door to the presidential bedroom popped open at the 
touch of a handheld device, and they stepped cautiously into the 
darkened room . . . 

And the lights came on suddenly, leaving them blinking fool- 
ishly at the sight of four Secret Service agents pointing weapons 
at them. 



And the weapons weren’t the stan- 
dard-issue human-made 9mm auto- 
matics, but Krung neural suppressors. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” someone 
said, and they looked past the black- 
suited guards to see the president 
standing beside his bed, wearing a 
bathrobe and slippers. “They told me 
they’d spotted some extraterrestrial 
shenanigans goin’ on, but I didn’t think 
they’d actually catch two of you 
sneakin’ in here!” 

“Urk,” the Speaker said. 

“Now, just who are you, and what 
did you boys want with me?” 

“Uh ...” the President Pro Tern said. 
“This one’s not a boy, sir,” one of the 
Secret Service agents said, gesturing 
at the senator. “It’s a female.” 

“Oh? How can you ... no, don’t tell 
me.” 

The Speaker and the senator looked 
at one another. No human would have 
recognized the senator’s sex — which 
meant that though the president was 
human, at least one of his guards was 
not. And judging by the Krung 
weapons and all the rest, the president 
knew it. 

That changed everything. She 
asked, “What’s going on? Why 
weren’t we told?” 

The president laughed. “Seems to 
me that it’s you who have some 
explaining to do, little lady! Who are 
you two, anyway?” 

“I am Heo designate Fu-jerin, from 
the fourth planet of Epsilon Eridani,” the Speaker said. 

“The Speaker of the House of Representatives, sir,” a Secret 
Service agent explained. 

The Speaker and the senator looked at one another again. 

“It’s a setup,” the senator said. “An ordinary agent wouldn’t 
know your name.” 

“Probably a test of some kind,” the Speaker agreed. “I suspect 
we just flunked.” 

“I’m afraid so,” the Secret Service agent said. “The Commis- 
sion was considering you for a new post, now that we’re turn- 
ing Earth over to the natives, and set up this situation to see 
how you’d handle it. I think if you go back through the e-mail 
you’ve let pile up over the last few weeks you’ll find some inter- 
esting reading.” 

“I don’t have time to read my own e-mail!” the Speaker 
protested. “I’ve been busy running the country! We didn’t want 
this one to fall apart the way the Soviet Union did ...” 

“Running the country is my job, Mr. Speaker,” the president 
said mildly. 

The Speaker glared at him with immense green eyes. “It 
shouldn’t be!” he retorted. “You humans would’ve blown each 
other up 50 years ago if we hadn’t intervened!” 

“That was then," the Secret Service agent replied. “This is 
now. You really should have kept up on the reports, Fu-jerin. 
We’ve been discussing a gradual reversion of control for the 
past two years.” 

“I saw some of the discussions, but I didn’t know it was being 
implemented ...” 

The Secret Service agents didn’t reply; they just stared at him 
over their Krung suppressors. 

“Someone should have told me," the Speaker protested weakly. 

Continued on page 87 
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Readers picked 



"Terraforming Terra” as 



our best novelette of 1998. 
Now Jack Williamson 



returns to try to save 
planet Earth one 



more time. 



engines 
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Kids can be cruel. 

“Hey, Slit-Eyes!” Arne used to yell at Casey. 
“You’re nasty black all over. Go take a bath.” 

We were creators, my father used to say, 
cloned to re-create the Earth. The fifth genera- 
tion, growing up at Tycho Station on the Moon, 
we were training for our great mission: to ter- 
raform the planet, which had been swept clean 
of life by the killer impact. 

Casey had a Chinese face, black as the sky. 
Arne liked to tease him for that, though the rest 
of us were just as different. Pepe was too brown 



to tan. Tanya had eyes as dark as his, and 



straight black hair. Arne and Dian were as pale 



as their holo parents. Casey took the kidding 



patiently till he heard about his natural father. 



creation 



BY JACK WILLIAMSON 




We were in the holo room. Speaking from the tank, my own holo 
father told us the story. The man who called himself K.C. Kell had 
been a security guard at the White Sands Moon Base in old New Mex- 
ico. The falling impactor caught him on duty at the launch site, 
defending the escape plane from the terrified mob fighting for space 
aboard. He abandoned that duty in the last frantic minutes and forced 
his own way aboard with his woman friend, who said her name was 
Mona Lisa Diamond. 

“Casey had a gun.” My father said. “His own ticket to the Moon. Cal 
DeFort had no time or way to get to get them off the plane. Or off the 
Moon. He made room for them at the station and finally decided that 
they had displayed useful genes for survival. He stored their cells in 
the cryonic vault.” He nodded affectionately at Casey. “That’s why 
you’re here.” 

We knew our natural parents from their robots and their images, 
but we had never seen Kell or Mona until my father booted their holos 
into the tank. Kell stood grinning at us, short and muscular like Casey, 
with the same black Chinese face. He was naked to the waist, the 
way my father said he came aboard. The tattooed flags of Mexico 
and China were crossed on his smooth black chest, the name El 
Chino red-lettered above them. 

Mona stood close beside him, his arm around her. Wearing a yel- 
low jumpsuit, she was half a head taller than he, her skin as white as 



and silent image in the tank, which was blind to her. “For money?” 

“The old Earth was never peaceful.” My father sighed. “People used 
to fight for power or territory or just because they worshiped differ- 
ent gods.” 

“Our new world will be better.” Casey grinned at my father. “We’ll 
make it better.” 

“You?” Arne scoffed at him. “You sneaky clone of a black hit man. 
He’s what made the old world bad. 

“Maybe he was a hit man.” Casey shrugged, trying to be reason- 
able. “But the men he hit were worse. Men selling bad drugs to inno- 
cent people.” 

“Hah!" Arne snorted. “A hit man’s a bad man.” 

“Maybe he had to be bad.” Casey shrugged again. “Because his 
world was bad. We can make a world where I’ll never have to kill 
anybody.” 

“So you want to be a coward?” Arne laughed. “Black outside, yel- 
low inside?” 

Tanya and Dian were staring at them. Tanya whispered something. 
Dian tittered. Arne grinned at them and shook his fist at Casey. “If 
you’re afraid to be a hit man, I dare you to hit me.” 

Casey stood a minute looking hard at Kell and Mona and my father 
in the tank. I saw his lips quiver as if he wanted to cry, but then his 
black face set hard. 



Earth! This was a moment I 
had dreamed about att my life. 



Dian’s. Pale gold hair fell around her shoulders. She looked older 
than Kell, with tired lines around eyes as blue as the seas we could 
see on Earth. To me she was beautiful. Casey loved her from that first 
moment. He asked why she hadn’t been cloned along with him. 

“Ask the computer.” My father shrugged. “It makes the choices. 
But maybe — ” 

“Maybe what?” Casey asked when my father frowned and stopped. 

“The original team members had all been scientists or experts, 
selected for their fitness for the mission.” He frowned at Mona and 
Kell. “They didn’t fit the pattern.” 

“Why not?” 

My father frowned again, hesitating. “Kell didn’t like to talk about 
himself, but he did admit that he had been a hit man for an interna- 
tional narcotics syndicate.” 

“Hit man? What’s that?" 

“A professional killer.” The old Earth was strange to us, and my 
father had to explain. “Lawmakers had forbidden traffic in certain 
narcotics, drugs that many people wanted to use. Trade in them 
became an illegal but profitable business that underworld syndicates 
fought to control. Kell admitted that he had been a gunman and a spy 
for one of the syndicates. 

“As for Mona—” 

He nodded at her. Standing together in the tank, she and Kell 
looked as live as we were. Unlike our parents, however, they had 
come aboard with no interface software installed in the computer. 
Their images lacked animation programs to make them interact with 
us, or even look entirely alive. 

“She came from poor hill people on the east side of North Amer- 
ica. The name on her passport was Fayreen Sutt She had been a 
dancer, and her manager invented the Mona Lisa name to fit the da 
Vinci painting she had tattooed on her belly. She and Kell were in 
trouble with the law. They seem to have come to our New Mexico 
base with dreams of getting away to the Moon, even before the 
impactor gave them the opportunity.” 

“He killed people?” Dian whispered, backing away from Kell's dark 



“Thank you, sir,” he spoke very politely to my father. “I’m glad to 
know my father was El Chino, and proud to be his clone. If he had 
to be a hit man in that bad old world, I have to do what I have to 
do right here.” 

He balled a dark fist and sent Arne toppling across the room, blood 
streaming from his nose. 



N ever really friends, Arne and Casey learned to 
get along, at least most of the time. We listened to our 
parents in the tank and read the records they had left 
for us, learning what we were and why we were here, 
learning science, learning to use the instruments in 
the dome. Arne studied terraforming and the geology 
of Earth with his holo father, who had written books 

about them. 

Casey studied with us, but he wanted more. He ran the holos of 
Mona and his clone father, ran them again and again, listening to 
every word they had recorded. Only ghosts in the tank, they never 
answered questions, or even seemed to know he was listening, 
but he made up his own romantic stories about them. He made 
them heroic. 

“I think the bolide came because the old world was so bad,” he 
told me. “People were starving when there was food, people were 
sick when there was medicine, people were fighting with no good 
cause. If El Chino and Mona were outlaws, that’s because the laws 
were bad. If they took money from the rich, they gave it to the poor. 
They were in love, and hunted by evil men trying to kill them. They 
fought and risked their lives to get on the escape plane. Your father 
saw how great they were and saved their genes because the mis- 
sion needed them. Maybe El Chino was a hit man, but I’m glad to 
have his genes.” 

Casey always longed for a way out of our narrow tunnels. He used 
to climb into the dome and stand gazing down at the hangars and the 
spaceplanes on the mooncrete flight strip down below the crater rim. 
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He pored over training manuals. When he had grown large enough, 
he trained in the flight simulator. He used to get into space gear and 
cycle out through the air lock. 

“I like to climb into a cockpit and study everything,” he told me. 
“When it’s time for us to go back to Earth, I want to be the pilot.” 

That, I thought, was how he meant to prove that he was bom with 
El Chino’s survival genes. 

THE WHOLE STAFF, ALL FIVE CLONES OF THE FOURTH GENERATION, HAD 
gone down to Earth a thousand years ago, leaving only robots to run 
the station. My clone brother’s last report had ended with the words, 
“lest disaster strike again.” 

Something had struck. Earth hung huge and still in our dead-black 
sky, looking nearly close enough to touch when we saw it from the 
dome. Waxing and waning as we swung around it in our slow lunar 
orbit, it spun faster through its own days and nights. The face of it was 
frightening. Even with naked eyes, we saw that green life was gone 
from the continents. The seas were blue as ever, but the land was 
white as the blazing spirals of cloud. 

“From ice and snow?” Pepe asked my robot father when he took 
us up to the telescopes to see the mystery for ourselves. “Another 
ice age?” 

“Something stranger.” 

“Like what?” Arne asked. 

My robot father himself seemed strange enough to me. He was only 
a man-sized figure of stiff, gray plastic till the computer activated the 
interaction software installed before the impact, but that could make 
me forget that he was not as live as I was. 

Now he stopped and stood frozen till the computer jerked him back 
to life. 

“No data,” he muttered. “No revealing data." 

We gathered the data we could. Tanya and Pepe searched 
the computer records of the last thousand years, since our siblings 
of the fourth generation found a human civilization restored at the 
mouth of the Nile. 

“Something hit it,” Pepe told us. “Hit it hard.” 

They had called us into the dome, high on the north rim of Tycho, 
for their briefing. The full Earth shone huge and deathly white in the 
dark night sky, the dead craterscape below us a ghostly gray in its 
light We were only in our middle teens by then, but he and Tanya 
were already very serious about the mission, with no time to waste. 

Pepe was still boyish and slight, still shorter than Tanya, but 
intense and grave about the problem. Tanya was already a woman, 
fair-skinned and full-breasted, far more lovely than Dian. I was 
hopelessly in love with her, heartbroken because Pepe was the one 
she preferred. 

We stood around the big telescope and the monitors with their 
images of Earth. Pepe reviewed the history of the last expedition. 
The whole team had gone down to Earth. They never returned. 
Although much of the planet had been infested with a deadly breed 
of mutant insects, their radio reports told of a thriving human colony 
at the mouth of the Nile, grown up around a towering Moon temple 
and colossal silver statues of the five of us. 

“Things seem to have gone well for the next four hundred years.” 
Standing beside him at the monitor, Tanya showed us the Earth 
images the robot had taken. “The killer insects were finally beaten.” 

Image by image, the black patches they infested shrank and finally 
disappeared. Green life spread over all the continents, and the 
colonists had followed. She magnified spots of East Asia and South 
America where Pepe pointed out what he said were roads and cities. 

“It looked like our work was done,” she said, “till something went 
wrong. Terribly wrong. In just one year, all that green life was gone. 
The whole Earth turned to the white you see now.” 

“It’s dead?” Arne glanced up at the bone-white Earth and shrank 
back from it. “What killed it?” 



“We have a clue.” She pulled up another image and let the tiny red 
arrow of her laser pointer dance around it. “Look at that. Tell me 
what it is.” 

The laser found a tiny bright dot on the white Earth. The image 
changed. She found the dot again, black now, on the white waste 
of tropical India. She twisted a knob to swell it from a dot to a tiny 
black globe. 

“An asteroid?” Arne asked. “So close?” 

“Too close,” Tanya said. “But maybe no asteroid.” 

Pepe had her run three more frames that caught the object in tran- 
sit across the full Earth. 

“That’s enough to bother us.” He frowned at the monitor. “The rapid 
apparent motion puts it in low orbit, down near Earth. We can esti- 
mate the diameter, something under one kilometer.” 

“So?” Arne muttered. “If it’s no asteroid?” 

“I don’t like the shape," Tanya said. “A perfect sphere. Any natural 
mass that small has too little gravity to shape it like that” 

“Unless it’s water ice,” Pepe said. “Or formed from some other 
natural melt.” 

“Something artificial?” Arne glowered at the little black disk, now 
over the white spiral of a great typhoon on the blue Pacific. “An alien 
spacecraft? Space invaders that have devastated Earth?” 

“We considered that." Tanya shook her head. “But we know we’ve 
been alone in the solar system. The stars are so far apart that space 
war is just too unlikely.” 

“What else?” 

“Riddles,” Pepe said. “Looking for answers, we’ve studied the spec- 
trum of Earth. Atmospheric oxygen content has fallen, carbon diox- 
ide risen. Ice caps have shrunk. Global temperatures are higher. Cli- 
mates have changed, deserts grown. Although air and ocean 
circulation patterns showed little change, we see great clouds of 
white dust that hide whole mountain ranges. 

“Riddles.” He scowled and shook his head. “No solutions. We 
see nothing that should have killed the planet, but every sign says 
it’s dead.” 

The day we turned 21, we gathered again under the station 
dome. Ink-black shadow pooled the crater pit. The full Earth stood 
where it always did, high in the black north sky, blazing down on 
the cragged wall that curved east and west of our high perch. Africa 
was a wide, white patch on the sea-blue planet. Lake Victoria 
looked larger than the old maps showed it, a great blue jewel shin- 
ing at its heart. 

Searching again for any hint of humankind, we traced the Nile. Our 
maps showed the green streak of life it had drawn through the deserts 
to its delta and the sea. Now it was only a thin dark line. We found 
no dam, no city, no green of cultivated farms. 

The Mediterranean was landlocked now, shrunk to a great salt lake 
since some geologic spasm had raised Gibraltar. A new bend had 
diverted the Nile into the Red Sea. The telescope showed a waste of 
long white dunes on the deserts west of the river, and a plume of 
white dust that reached far toward Asia We scanned the site where 
our siblings had found a new city where Alexandria once stood and 
found no hint of anything alive. 

My holo father called us down to the dining room to talk about the 
mission. Standing at the head of the long table, Arne squinted into his 
laptop and read his latest data on air temperature, ocean circulation, 
ice cap retreat, planetary albedo. Casey asked what it all came to. 

“I don’t know.” Big and blond as his Viking ancestors, but perhaps 
not so bold, Arne bristled as if the question offended him. “I’m afraid 
to know. I hope we never know.” 

“We had better know.” 

“Maybe not” Arne grew very grave. “Consider our responsibility. 
We’ve found no native life. The few of us here at the station are very 
likely the only life left, in the solar system. So far as we know the only 
life in the universe. We must conserve it” 



"if tife has been wiped out, 
we must bring it back.” 



“Our duty is to the mission.” Veiy quietly, Casey agreed. “Whatever 
hit the Earth, we must cope with it. If life has been wiped out, we 
must bring it back.” 

“If we can.” Arne made a stubborn face. “Whatever killed the planet 
would likely kill us.” 

“We’ve seen no proof of any invaders,” Pepe said. 

“Whatever happened to Earth," Casey said, “we’re here to 
restore it.” 

“We’re here for the mission.” Arne’s face had a stubborn set. “We 
must protect ourselves for its sake. Our duty right now is to gather 
the data we safely can and record it for later generations— if there are 
any later generations. Our first priority is to care for ourselves.” 

“We can do more.” Casey shook his head. “We can design landing 
probes to look for data and send it back. But when the time comes, 
we’ll have to go down to look for ourselves.” 

“No!” Arne blinked and stiffened. “Think of the danger. Even a 
probe might expose us. The invaders would have wiped us out if 
they’d ever found us.” 

“So?” Casey’s voice grew sharp. “What do you want us to do?” 

“Keep under cover. Do nothing to give ourselves away. Hope future 
generations will know enough about the aliens to get a better break." 

“Hope’s not enough.” Casey gestured to wave it away. “We don’t 
know that anything alien hit the Earth. If we do nothing, we defeat 
the mission. If there’s a risk, we have to take it." 

“Do we?” Arne tried to argue. “Let’s not waste ourselves. Certainly 
not imtil we’ve learned all we can. Don’t forget that culture on the 
Nile. People as smart as we are, aimed with all our science and tech- 
nology. They had their chance to save themselves. Till we know why 
they failed, we can’t pretend that the station is immune.” 

“Suppose we die?" Casey shrugged. “We’ll be cloned again." 

He didn’t mention Mona, but he must have been dreaming of 
another life with her. 

“Unless — ” Glaring, Arne shook his head. “Unless the aliens find us.” 

He demanded a vote. Dian sided with him, but the rest of us stood 
against them. We agreed to send a light plane with a crew of two to 
survey the Earth and its vicinity from low orbit, send back reports of 
what they found, and finally land in north Africa. Casey was eager to 
pilot the craft. Arne dealt cards to pick the other crewman. The first 
blackjack fell to me. 

2 . 

We lifted off together, Casey and I. The crater behind us 
yawned deep in the Moon’s gray face, the long, white scars of the 
impact that formed it spread out to the blazing dark of space. It 
shrank as we lifted, shrank till the Moon was a dwindling gray ball 
adrift in infinity. Earth looked smaller still. The Milky Way wrapped 
us in a diamond-dusted belt of remote and ruthless splendor. 

Staring from the cockpit, I cringed from a sudden sick longing for 
the comfort of our snug little burrow. The void around us was too vast 
for me, too old and complex and strange. How could the fate of 
mankind matter in this infinite cosmos where blind chance was king, 
where another chance bolide might strike at any moment to end all 
life forever? 

“Great!” Casey grinned and waved a lean, black hand across the 
waste of stars. He liked to copy El Chino’s accent. “Ain’t they great?” 

His elation was hard for me to share. Even before tire takeoff, my 
own feelings for the expedition had been mixed. I had been no eager 
volunteer. With no special skills of any sort, I was only the mission 



historian, my job simply to see that good records were kept for the 
clone generations to come after us. Thinking of the dead Earth and 
the mystery of its death, I had little hope that we would ever get back 
to the Moon with any useful records at all. 

I’d voted for the effort, however, because the mission required it 
And, like Casey, I had little to lose. The others had sorted themselves 
into affectionate couples: Arne and Dian, Pepe and Tanya. I had no 
lover to leave behind. Casey had only his dreams of Mona, if the com- 
puter ever cloned them together. Although I sometimes felt that he 
was too conscious of his outlaw father and too anxious to prove the 
worth of his genes, we got on together. 

His cheerful grin surprised me now. 

“ Adios to Arne Linder!” He gestured as if to sweep the diminished 
Moon and Arne's blustery ego into oblivion. “Ain’t it a great break for 
us? Shut up all our lives under the dome like bugs in a bottle, but 
look at all that!” He stopped for half a minute, turning in his seat to 
survey the diamond field of stars. “Our own playground now.” 

“Or battleground,” I said. 

“If we find anybody to fight.” He shrugged. “Don’t forget my Dad. 
Anybody got in his way was just another job he got paid to do. I’m El 
Chino again and proud to be. Anybody don’t like us there, we’ll show 
'em what we are.” 

I wasn’t quite so ready, but still glad to have him with me. 



OWN TO GEOSYNCHRONOUS ORBIT, WE FLOATED FOR 
weeks over the Americas, weeks over East Asia, 
weeks over Africa. The ice-white land was hard to 
distinguish from the polar snows. Searching with 
binoculars and telescopes and spectrometers, we 
found no signs of life, no alien monsters either. 
“Dead,” Casey muttered more than once, shaking 
his head at the bleached world beneath us. “Maybe dead forever.” 
Yet his heart for the adventure was never lost for long. He always 
looked for new clues and explored new plans. “You know, Dunk, 
I’ve got the feel of the mission now. It’s something great. Worth 
dying for. Dying a dozen times if that’s what it takes. Tell Arne he 
ought to be with us.” 

Pepe had promised to track us and have somebody listening when 
we were in radio range of the Moon. We described what we saw, 
transmitted our instrumental data, asked for news from those we had 
left behind. Pepe answered whenever he got a message, but there 
was never a word from Arne. 

We dropped to lower orbits, rounding the planet every three hours, 
then every 90 minutes, swinging north and south to let us see far 
toward the poles. Still we discovered nothing green. Crossing North 
Africa, crossing it again, we studied the site of that city our siblings 
had found on the Nile. 

The buildings had crumbled into a glaring white snowscape of 
wind-driven dust, but the streets had left a grid of faint dark lines 
along the river’s edge. We found the radial runways at the airport 
and the road that led through the city. The gigantic silver statues of 
our clones still stood in line along the avenue that led to the tem- 
ple of the Moon, though its tower had tumbled to rubble. My rec- 
ollection of what my clone father had written about the landing 
gave me a strange feeling when I found his monumental figure tow- 
ering out of the drifts. 

“There’s Arne, when he used to be a god.” With a sardonic smirk, 
Casey pointed at an age-stained colossus that leaned into the dust. 
“Let’s let him know.” 




The full Moon was out of range, above the dark side of Earth. We 
called the station when it came back overhead, waited for an answer 
that never came, waited and called again, heard only the rattle and 
crash of static. 

“Tell the robots," Casey said. “The computer will record it” 

I called again, with a code to wake the robots. 

That’s enough,” Pepe’s voice cackled out of the speaker. “Sorry, 
Dunk, but Arne has taken charge. He doesn’t want you calling, doesn’t 
want us to answer.” 

“Why not? We’ve met no aliens.” 

Each reply took three long seconds to get back from the Moon. 
“No matter. He’s afraid they’re listening.” 

“Still hunting us, after four hundred years?" 

His hurried voice dropped lower. “If you thought you knew Arne, 
he’s gone paranoid. He found Casey’s gun. He’s ugly with it. Trusts 
nobody. Orders us all around. He’s taken Tanya as well as Dian. 
Treats me like a slave. Threatens to throw me out in the cold if I 
cross him. “I wish — ” His voice caught. “I wish I’d gone with you 
and Casey.” 

“Just hold out till we get back.” 

“Don't!” His voice came sharp. “Don’t try to come back. Arne’s 
afraid the aliens could follow you back. Even if you got here, he 
wouldn’t let you in.” 

Startled, I asked him why. 

“He’s the alpha male, since you and Casey are gone. He enjoys 
the job." 

“Can’t you compete?” 

The three-second signal delay grew to half a minute. 

“I tried." His voice was hoarse and low when it finally came. “I 
stole the gun while he was asleep, but Tanya—” Emotion choked 
him. “She was with him in the bed. She woke and got between us. 
You know how we were, but now she — she loves him, Dunk. And 
I can’t do a thing.” 

I tried to ask if he could get away to join us, but his husky voice cut 
me off before my words had time to reach him. 

“It’s goodbye, Dunk. I’d like to think Ame’s really as crazy as he 
acts, but— well, you can’t really know. He could be right You say you 
haven’t encountered any aliens, but still you haven't found what killed 
the planet The station may really be in danger.” 

“Or maybe not,” I tried to say. “We’ve heard nothing electronic. I 
doubt that anything here has the technology to listen.” 

“. . . sorry, Dunk.” He hadn’t waited for my reply. “Arne wants us off 
the air. And finally, Dunk—” His voice fell to a whisper. “I hope to 
know you again in later generations, if no aliens hit us now.” 

Airbraking to save fuel on the final orbit, we glided over 
the Indian Ocean and down into Africa’s Great Rift valley to land 
at last on a wide, white beach between the ancient cliffs and 
a fresh-water sea. Waves danced on the water, but nothing else 
was moving. 

We stayed aboard two days, gathering data we hoped to save for 
anybody who came to follow us. The spectroscope showed atmos- 
pheric oxygen a little low from lack of green life, carbon dioxide a lit- 
tle high, but nothing strange: no toxins, no microorganisms, nothing 
to alarm us. 

On the third day, Casey ventured off the plane. 

“Good luck, Dunk.” He took my hand before he suited up. “It’s 
been good fun. You’ll soon know if Ame’s right about his fatal 
agent. If I don’t get back, keep your records and get them to the 
robots. Whatever happens here, I want another chance for us. And 
my own chance — ” 

His voice caught. 

“My chance to live again with Mona" 

I watched while he dug a long furrow in the loose white sand, 
dropped seed pellets coated with fertilizer, covered them carefully, 
and knelt a long time at the end of the row. Plodding down to the 
beach, he brought buckets of water to fill his furrow. 

Test number one.” He stood up to call on his helmet phone. “You’ll 



see the results in a week. If life can exist here again, the seed will 
sprout. You’ll see a show of green. If Ame’s right, if the world’s gone 
alien, you won’t Now, number two.” 

“Don’t!” I saw him unsealing his helmet “Wait to watch the seed.” 

He swept the helmet off and stood grinning up at me, breathing 
deep. I thought I saw him sway, but he was only bending to get at the 
seals on his boots. He stripped off the suit and the yellow liner under 
it Nude and black, he raised two fingers in the V-signal we had seen 
DeFort make on the holo of the escape from Earth, shouted some- 
thing that I couldn’t hear, and ran down to the water. 

Splashing out till it came to his waist, he dived, learned to stay 
afloat, paddled so far out I was frightened for him. Wading back at 
last, he waved at me and lay a long time basking under the sun before 
he gathered up his gear and climbed back into the air lock. 

“A virgin Earth!” He bubbled with enthusiasm. “Swept clean of all 
the weeds and bugs and rival species our ancestors had to fight A 
fresh field waiting for us to plant our own new Eden.” 

“And Ame’s aliens perhaps the new Satan, waiting to hand us 
the apple.” 

“Maybe.” He shrugged. “I hope not” 

Next day I went out with him, our space gear left aboard. 

Earth! This was a moment I had dreamed about all my life, wait- 
ing for it with a mix of eagerness and dread. The sun was high. Its 
dazzle on the sand and the surf hurt my eyes. I turned my face and 
felt the wind, the first I ever felt. It was hot, with a dry bite of dust, 
yet I caught something of Casey’s elation. 

“Come along!” He darted ahead of me toward the sea. “Out of our 
little pit in the crater rim, into the universe!” 

For all our work in the centrifuge, Earth gravity was still a heavy 
drag, but I trudged after him and helped carry water to fill the fur- 
row again. I waded out with him when that was done, dived and 
strangled and waded out, lay resting on the sand till a tingle of sun- 
burn drove me back aboard the plane. 

In just a few days the rising sun gave the furrow a faint tinge of 
green. Green blades thrust up. Leaves unfolded. A bright green line 
ran through white sand toward the sea. Casey spent his days feed- 
ing the plants, raking the soil around them, improvising tiny tents 
to shelter any that seemed to wilt under too much sun. He made 
me call the station to let him rave about their swift growth and the 
sheer wonder of life. Nothing came back from the Moon. 

We stayed there on the beach through a season of rain and 
another of sun. The white dust made fertile soil. Casey nursed the 
plants and rejoiced in the air and sea and sun. I got a tan and built 
strength to take the gravity. Our plants grew, hardy shrubs and 
grasses that bloomed and scattered seed. Fired with that promise, 
we took off again to spend our fuel reserve cruising the planet at 
stratospheric levels, sowing life-bombs loaded with seed over the 
continents and oceans. 

That done, we came down again to wait out our current lives on 
the high plateau between the Rift and the Indian Ocean. A pleas- 
ant spot, though volcanic plumes sometimes tower over Kiliman- 
jaro, far off in the south, and dust storms sometimes turn the sky 
to milk. Year by year, our small green island spreads wider across 
the barren plain. 

We work together in the garden that feeds us. There’s no frost 
here, and we’ve brought no pests or weeds. Casey reads Shake- 
speare and er\joys declaiming great speeches in the style he learned 
from the holo dramas in the hall of treasures that Dian is hoarding 
for worlds to come. He is teaching me the martial skills he learned 
from a holo El Chino left him. Excellent exercise, though perhaps 
of little use for talk with any aliens that might appear. 

We no longer expect trouble from them, but I suppose Arne does. 
We never get a response from test signals to the station, yet I con- 
tinue keeping weather and seismic data, writing up the history of 
our work, beaming reports toward the Moon. Waiting Arne out, we 
trust that the robots will still be there after he is gone, the computer 
recording our transmissions for whoever follows us. Casey has 




sent a message — a love letter, I believe, though he didn’t let me 
read it— intended to be waiting for some future Mona. We do 
expect to live again 

3 . 

WE ARE THE SIXTH GENERATION. 

I have died and died again, leaving my bones in unmarked and for- 
gotten places, yet as I read the narratives of our holo parents and 
our own earlier lives, I can feel that I have always been the same 
individual self. Always cloned from identical cells in the identical 
maternity lab, growing up with identical companions in the same 
lonely pit in the Tycho rim, trained for the same great mission by 
the same robots and the same holos, we were free from the thou- 
sand distractions that used to draw identical twins in the old world 
apart. I always know that each new life will find its own new direc- 
tion. Yet, after so many incarnations, I sometimes feel that I am one 
single immortal. 

Ages have passed since Casey and I reseeded the dead planet My 
father says our rebirth was so long delayed because the last Arne had 
been terrified of aliens on Earth, afraid they would destroy the station 
and end our chances for the mission, perhaps even more concerned 
for his own precious skin. 

Our early years followed the same familiar track, but the Earth 
we watched had changed again. An ice age held it. Antarctica had 
grown enormously. Europe was white. Glaciers spread south from 
the polar cap to the Himalayas and across most of North America. 
Yet Casey and I had not failed. The white dust was gone. We found 
a broad belt of living green across Australia and southern Asia. 
Africa and the Americas bewildered us when we had grown old 
enough to be bewildered. 

Our mission to restore it looked to be an awesome challenge, but 
this time the computer had cloned Cal DeFort to help us face it. Per- 
haps the last Arne, in his dread of possible alien invaders, had expected 
us to need DeFort, but the current Arne was never happy with him. Cal 
was a gangly redhead, freckled and pugnacious, bitter because he had 
no father. 

His original live father died on the first landing on Earth, before pro- 
grams had been created to keep anything of his mind alive in the tank. 
The robot father designed to care for him had been lost on Earth. 
Growing, he always tried too hard to make believe he never needed 
him, yet always felt too proud of who he was. 

“You know my Dad,” he used to boast. “The genius who built the sta- 
tion and saw the impact coming and brought us here to terraform the 
Earth. I’m him, alive again and still the boss. I always will be.” 

Arne never agreed. The battles began when they were five years 
old. They used to get black eyes and bloody noses from knocking 
each other off the floor in the Moon’s light gravity. Arne was taller 
and bigger and stronger, but Cal was never willing to quit till Dian 
stopped them to let her look after Arne’s bruises. She loved Arne. 
Cal never seemed to care if anybody loved him. 

Our holo parents kept us busy as we grew up, studying the 
science and skills we would need on Earth. Cal was always eager to 
get'there, to explore the planet and find a site for our first colony. Sad 
that the first expedition had not been able to leave any animals, 
because there would be no food for them till vegetation grew, he 
learned all he could about the frozen embryos and the equipment we 
would need to breed and nurture them. 

His enthusiasm alarmed Arne, who was afraid for anybody to go 
back, afraid of the alien invaders his elder self had feared, afraid to do 
anything that might betray the existence of the station. What we saw 
in Africa and the Americas frightened him. 

“Asia looks alive,” my holo father said. “The plants we seeded are 
apparently thriving, ready to feed animals when we can breed them. I 
hope to feed us. But Africa?” He shook his head with an impatient frus- 



tration that made him look ready to climb out of tire tank and take off 
to look at for Earth himself. “And the Americas? What tire hell has hap- 
pened to them?” 

Looking for answers, we haunted tire dome through all our child- 
hood, squinting into telescopes and spectroscopes, pestering the 
robots and our parents, keyboarding queries to the master computer 
itself. The world no longer fit our maps. Glacial ice, piling up on land, 
had lowered the oceans, dried up die strait between Siberia and Alaska 
Gibraltar had closed, the Mediterranean shrunk to a long, salt lake. 

That sterile whiteness had vanished from Africa, but nothing green 
had grown to replace it The Sahara was brown again, but the rest of 
the continent had turned dark red. The Nile was a narrow red line. 
Red rimmed the Mediterranean lake. Scanning the continent, we found 
grids of faint brown lines scattered over the south, one at the Red Sea 
mouth of die Nile. 

“City streets?” Cal wondered. “And roads running from them, if 
Arne’s aliens do build cities, running out into that red stuff, what- 
ever it is.” 

“Which means they’re still there!” Arne scowled uneasily. “They’ve 
killed our kind of life off the planet to let diem take it over. Ready to 
kill us if they ever detect us." 

“Maybe.” Cal shook his head. “But Earth’s a quarter million miles 
away. Too far off to us tell us much.” 

The lower half of N orth America and most of South America looked 
just as strange, the land an odd greenish-blue, spotted with islands of 
changing shades of red and orange and gold in patterns turned differ- 
ent every time we looked. 

“Nothing I like." Arne scowled at the telescope. “We’ve studied the 
spectrographs, Dian and I. We’ve run computer records.” He made an 
anxious face. “An ugly riddle. It may be life, but not our kind." 

Casey asked how he knew. Arne had studied molecular biology. 
He tried to explain that some molecules twist polarized light. He 
said our kind of protoplasm gave it left-handed rotation. The tests 
were difficult he said, and hard to interpret, but he and Dian claimed 
from their spectroscopic evidence that the life on the Americas was 
right-handed. 

“Alien protoplasm! It must have come from outside the solar system. 
It could be poison to anybody crazy enough to go down there.” 
“Count me crazy,” Cal told him. “I’m going down as soon as I can.” 

Cal first said that when he was hardly 12 years old. Arne never 
wanted anybody to go, but Cal’s determination never failed. The year 
he was 16, he began asking the computer to permit an expedition. 
When we turned 21, it agreed. He called us into the dome to announce 
that he was getting a plane ready for it 
“Not yet” Arne looked around to see who might stand with him. 
Dian nodded. “We’ve got to be cautious. I don’t know what has hap- 
pened to America, but something alien is certainly established in 
Africa. The same aliens, likely, that sterilized the planet to let them 
take it over.” 

“Maybe.” Cal shook his head. “We don’t know." 

“We know enough.” Arne’s jaw stuck out, covered with a pale yel- 
low stubble. “And I’m afraid of them. Afraid of whatever it is in the 
Americas. Too many questions that need more study. I see no reason 
to risk a landing. Or even to talk about it for another 10 or 20 years.” 
“Ten or 20 years?” Cal snorted. “I’m taking off tomorrow." 

“Think again.” Arne dropped his voice. “I won’t endanger the station 
and the mission till we know what we face.” 

“We’ll never know unless we look.” Casey turned to Cal. “I’ll go 
with you.” 

“Sorry.” Arne glared at then. “I can’t allow—” 

“Let them go,” Pepe told him. “We’ve hidden long enough.” 

“I won’t—” Arne scowled into Casey’s black Chinese face, glanced 
uncertainly at Dian and saw that he was beaten. He turned abruptly to 
me. “Okay. Okay. You go with them, Dunk. Keep your records for the 
future, if we have a future. I’ll stay with the girls. We’ll try to keep the 
station going.” 
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He nOVdf came back. I believe 
I am tbe only man on Earth. 



Tanya kissed me goodbye with tears in her eyes. 

“Come back, Dunk.” She held me close for a moment “Come back 
if you can.” 

I hadn’t known she cared. 

Over the inviting green vastness of Asia, we considered possible 
landing sites. Over red Africa, we debated the nature of those faint 
gray lines. Over the Americas, we were baffled again when we 
turned the telescope on those blue-green lowlands and the many- 
colored highlands. Southern Asia welcomed us with vast reaches of 
rich familiar green. 

When we finally landed, it was in the Vale of Kashmir. 

“Paradise!” Cal whispered when he climbed down from the airlock 
and looked around him. “We ought to name it Eden.” 

The valley floor was a lush carpet of the grasses that last expedi- 
tion had sowed. Dense forest clothed the lower mountain slopes. 
Naked cliffs beyond them climbed stark to the Himalayan peaks 
that walled us in. We stood silent a long time there, staring up at the 
snow-crowned summits, inhaling the fresh scents of life, springing 
on the balls of our feet to test the gravity, stooping to pluck blades 
of green native grass. 

“Damn! Damn!” Breathing deep, Casey stood craning at the needle 
peaks and the azure sky. “I wish I had the words for it" 

When the full Moon had climbed over the peaks into radio range, Cal 
called die station to report that we had found a perfect spot for the 
colony. A natural fortress, he said, safe from flood and drought and 
nearly anything but another impact Its isolation should help secure it 
from discovery. 

“That’s enough!” Dian’s sharp voice crackled to interrupt him. “Sign 
off! Arne ordered you not to alert tire aliens.” 

“No aliens yet” Cal said. “No hint of any high technology. Only those 
thin lines across the red stuff, almost too faint to follow. We’re taking 
off at dawn for a closer look. We’ll let you know what we find.” 
“Don’t!” Arne’s angry voice. “Don’t throw yourselves away.” 

“Our heirs will need to know — ” 

“Stop transmission.” His voice rang higher. “Stay on the ground. We 
won’t be coming down to plant any colony, not if you claim a hundred 
Edens. For the mission’s sake, don’t give us away.” 

“Dunk?” Tanya was on the speaker, her voice quick and anxious. 
“You’ve done you what you wanted. Can’t you come back now? Do 
you have fuel?” 

“Barely enough,” Casey said. “If we take off now.” 

“We're taking off,” Cal said. “For Africa and then the Americas. Not 
for the Moon.” 

“Dunk— Dunk—” 

Her broken voice was cut off. 

The ice-walled Vale was splendid by moonlight, but we took off 
at dawn. High in the stratosphere, alert for hostile action, we cruised 
over Africa No radar locked onto us. No missiles rose. No craft rose 
to challenge us. Searching with binoculars, we found dark dots in 
motion on those thin, gray lines. Casey said he had made them out 
from orbit 

“Traffic,” he said. “Roads with something moving on them. Nothing 
directed at us.” 

“Cities.” He had sketched those puzzling lines and patches on a map 
of the continent as it had been. There were target patterns of tiny con- 
centric circles, most of them near the coast, three near the mouths of 
the Limpopo, the Nile, and the Congo, one on the Kenyan plateau, 
another on the north shore of the Mediterranean lake. 



“They have to be cities, because of geography. They stand where we 
used to live. On rivers or fertile plains." 

“So Arne’s aliens are really here?” Casey nodded. “And likely not to 
want us?” 

“Could be.” Cal frowned at his map. “We don’t know. The mission’s 
dead if we do nothing. They may have conquered Africa, but they’re still 
a long way from any colony we might plant in Asia.” 

Casey was our pilot. 

“Pick a point," he said. “And I’ll set us down.” 



W E CAME DOWN AT NIGHT ON THE KENYAN PLATEAU 
near a line on Casey’s map that he thought was a 
road running down to the Indian Ocean from 
what he thought might be an alien city. When day 
came, we found a flat plain around us, grown over 
with what looked like tall red grass. Kilimanjaro 
stood far off in the south, a mantle of cloud 
around the white summit. We waited there for hours, watching, lis- 
tening. We heard no sound, nothing on the radio. A long, red ridge cut 
off our view of the road. 

“If anybody saw us,” Cal said, “they don’t seem to care.” 

Still in radio range, the waning Moon still high, we called the sta- 
tion. I reported the landing and described what we could see around 
us. We heard no answer. Cal took the mike. 

“There’s something here," he said. “We see no indication of any 
industrial culture, no sign of any technology able to cross space. 
Whatever they are, the creatures don’t build long bridges; their roads 
don’t cross large rivers. We get nothing on the electromagnetic spec- 
trum. I doubt that they are detecting this signal.” 

We waited half a minute and heard nothing from the Moon. 

“I hope for more to add,” Cal went on. “We’re down only two or 
three miles from the road. I saw something even closer as we came 
in. Something that could be a habitation. A circular clearing half a 
mile across, a dome-roofed building at the center. I’m going out to 
attempt some kind of contact.” 

CASEY STAYED ABOARD. I CLIMBED DOWN BEHIND CAL, INTO RED 
vegetation so dense that he disappeared just a few yards away. The 
air was motionless and oven-hot, almost suffocating. An acrid, bitter 
scent set me to coughing. In dread of too many strange unknowns, I 
retreated to the ladder. Thick clumps of saw-toothed blades crowded 
close around us. Narrow as rapiers and tipped with feathery purple 
plumes, they had the red-black hue of dried blood. They stood twice 
our height, and I felt lost among them. 

“I’ve seen enough.” Coughing again, I shouted at Cal. “It’s no place 
for people.” 

“Okay.” He looked back through the thorny tangle. “Stay here 
and report anything that happens. If I don’t get back, go on to 
North America.” 

Picking a wary way through tire blades, he vanished again and 
never returned. 

4 . 

Casey and I took turns in the cockpit, waiting for Cal to come 
back out of that tangle of thorns. Tire slow sun sank toward blue vol- 
canic cones far west of us. A high anvil cloud rose over Kilimanjaro 
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in the south and spread to hide the sky. A sudden wind whipped the 
red-black blades. Lightning flickered. Thunder crashed. Rain and hail 
battered us. The storm passed. Stars came out I slept uneasily in the 
navigator’s seat until Casey woke me to watch a red dawn break, 
watch a red sun rise. 

Kilimanjaro stood as serenely high over the crimson landscape as 
it had stood over our own green world before the impact. No aliens 
came out of the jungle, but Cal did not return. Our hope began to 
fade. At noon, over our lunch of the fruit and frozen stuff we had 
brought from the station, Casey peered bleakly at me. 

“Without a weapon, without food or even water—” Gloomily, he 
shrugged. “I should have gone with him.” 

“We have his orders,” I said. “Report to the station. Go on to look 
at America.” 

“So we will.” He finished a banana and wiped his lips. “But right 
now I want to look for Cal.” He pulled his boots on. “Give me 12 
hours. If I’m not back, take off without me.” 

Those hours crawled on forever. The afternoon was bad enough, 
but when the evil spell of that red world began to overwhelm me, a 
glance at Kilimanjaro could always bring me back to the reality of 
Earth. After dark I found no escape from the monsters I imagined. 
Once, trying to break that intolerable anxiety, I opened the lock and 
looked out. 

The blooms that tipped those rapier blades shone faintly, quilting 
the jungle with a ghostly violet. The stillness was deathly still until I 
heard a whisper of wind that scattered blood-red sparks, perhaps 
pollen grains. The humid air was fouled with a faint but sickening 
stench I found no name for. 

I stood an hour there, listening for Casey’s voice, shouting his 
name on the chance that he was lost and wandering through that 
alien jungle, until shadows began changing into shapes so mon- 
strous that I shivered from a chill of dread and sealed the valve 
against them. 

The dozen hours he asked for doubled and more. Dusk was 
falling again, and my eyes were blurred and swollen, before I saw 
him stumbling out of that tangle of red-black blades. His clothing 
was ripped to shreds, his skin scarred and bleeding. He staggered to 
the ladder. I helped him through the lock. He reeled into the navi- 
gator’s seat. 

“Take us off,” he gasped at me. “Take us off.” 

Of course I couldn’t. He had studied astronautics with Pepe’s holo 
father and trained in the simulator. I had not. All I could do was hand 
him a bottle of water when his haggard eyes fixed on it He drained 
it and sank out of the world before he spoke another word. 



I WATCHED AGAIN AS LONG AS I COULD STAY AWAKE. NOTHING 
came to follow him back. He lay snoring in his seat, mutter- 
ing and jerking now and then as if fighting some invisible 
enemy. Groggy for sleep of my own, I dropped into the pilot’s 
seat. Sometime in the night he jogged my arm to get me out 
of his way and lifted us off. 

I found snack packets when we were safely in the air, and 
asked if he wanted to eat. He had me open an aid pack instead. Blood 
had dried black on long slashes down his arms. His ankle was 
bruised and swollen. The barbs had left scratches everywhere, 
swollen and inflamed. He was hot with fever when I touched him. 



He didn’t want to talk, but he let me help him clean the wounds and 
spray them with healant. 

It did no good. The spray should have killed the pain, but he said 
it burned like fire. He was shaking, yet he stayed hunched over the 
controls, eyes on the instruments. I asked no questions, but at last, 
when we were in the high stratosphere over the Atlantic, he drew a 
ragged breath and pulled himself straighten 
“If you want to know — ” His voice at first was hoarse and broken. 
“If you want to know what became of Cal — ” 

“If you can talk.” 

“I never found him.” His pale lips twisted. “Never did. But you’ll 
need the story for the records— if we live to get them back.” 

I found the audiorecorder. He sat there a long time, clutching it in 
a shaking hand, but silent minutes were gone before he gathered him- 
self to recite our names, our latitude and longitude, the date. He 
stopped to draw a long, unsteady breath and shake his head at me. 

“We searched from orbit for evidence of possible extraterrestrials 
in Africa.” His words were labored and slow when he began, his tone 
painfully formal, but he spoke more freely as he went on. “Markings 
we observed from space appeared to be artificial. Down on the 
savanna between the Great Rift and the Indian Ocean, near what we 
took to be a traveled roadway, we found ourselves in a dense growth 
of unfamiliar plants. When Commander DeFort failed to return from 
a probe into our surroundings, I undertook—” 

He closed his eyes and sank down in the seat, perhaps groping for 
the will to continue, perhaps to phrase his words for the computer 
and our heirs a thousand years from now. I saw him shiver, but he sat 
straighter and spoke with a clear and even voice. 

“I undertook to follow him through that thorn jungle. It was a dense 
tangle of dark-red three-edged spears armed with sharp barbs along 
the edges. It would have been impassable, but the spears stood in 
thick clumps with a little space between them, far enough apart that 
DeFort had been able the pick his way through them. 

“The soil was loose and sandy. He had left footprints I thought I 
could follow, yet I had to steel myself again for the search. The tropic 
sun burned at the zenith. The air was motionless and oven-hot, and the 
blooms that tipped the blades had a nauseating odor that made it 
almost unbreathable. Sweat drenched me before I had taken a dozen 
steps. I stopped, looking back at the plane, unwilling to leave it 
“But of course I had to go on. DeFort had been my friend, even 
back on Earth before we were cloned; our letters and diaries showed 
that. He had listened to my story, made a job for me at the station, 
taught me what it meant to him. Arne Linder may want to hear no 
more from us, but we must get all we can learn back to the master 
computer. For Cal’s sake, anyhow. His own life seemed to matter 
more to me, there and then, than all the unknown future of the Earth. 

“I traced his wandering tracks through the blades for maybe two 
hours, until I came out into a wide circular clearing that I think is a 
cultivated field. A small building roofed with a low, black dome stands 
at the center. It’s surrounded by curving rows of low-growing black- 
leafed plants. Plants like nothing in our botany books. The triangu- 
lar leaves lie flat on the ground. They make star-shaped patterns cen- 
tered with bright red, apple-sized fruits. 

“The field looked empty, but I felt uneasy enough to want a weapon. 
With my pocket knife, I cut a spear longer than my body and 
smoothed the barbs from the base of it to make a haft. Carrying that, 
I followed DeFort's footprints out across the field. Halfway to the 
building, I came to the end of the trail. 
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“He must have struggled. The black leaves were tom and splashed 
with something red. Perhaps the red was only juice from those red 
fruits crushed in the struggle, but I think it was his blood. I was kneel- 
ing there, trying to interpret the evidence, when I heard a strange bel- 
low and stood up to see something coming fast from the building. 

“A thing unearthly as the plants, it was perhaps the size of our old 
lions and tigers but not much like them. It came hopping high on two 
thick, long-taloned legs and glided down again on long leathery red 
bat wings. Its body was covered with slick, black scales that glinted 
crimson when the high sun struck them. It had two heads. 

“The larger head had long slit eyes and a great jaw filled with a dou- 
ble row of long fangs that shone like black glass when it yawned to 
bellow. The smaller, set far back on its shoulders, looked slick and 
black as the fangs. It had nearly the shape of a human skull, with 
huge white eyes that caught the sun like mirrors. 

“I stared for a moment and turned to run, but it came at me too fast. 
On the last long glide, it dived around me and dropped ahead to cut 
me off from the jungle. The armored eyes had yellow-rimmed pupils 
that glared at me with a force that paralyzed me. It roared again, with 
a gust of hot breath that stank like rotten meat. A thin, red tongue 
stabbed at me like a striking snake. 

“I crouched and drove my spear into its yawning throat. The 
tongue coiled around my ankle and jerked me off my feet, but the 
spear had found something vital. The bellow became a shriek that 
choked and faded. The creature crumpled down on its side, the 
black-scaled legs kicking convulsively. The tongue dragged me 
toward it, squeezing till it almost crushed my ankle, but then relaxed 
enough to let me jerk loose. 

“Scrambling back to my feet, I thought I was free till I saw that 
skull-shaped second head come off the creature. Riding the thing, 
it had held on with four long hooks, sharp red spikes that dripped 
dark blood when it pulled them out of the creature’s back. It rolled 
to the ground and lay there staring up at me with those huge white 
eyes. It had a tiny, toothless mouth that mewed at me like a hungry 
kitten. Unnerved, I just stood there till I saw those spikes gathering 
under it. 

“It was about to jump. I hauled at my spear, but the barbs had stuck 
it fast in the creature’s throat. The spikes were legs, tipped like claws 
but muscular toward the base. The thing flexed them and sprang at 
me. I caught it with both hands, like a basketball. It felt slick and 
colder than anything alive ought to be. 

“The spikes were slashing at my arms, trying to grab and hang on 
to me. I threw it like a ball, staggered back, and limped for the jun- 
gle. It came hopping after me, mewing louder. My ankle was throb- 
bing, sprained from the grasp of that that slimy tongue, but I got to 
the jungle far enough ahead. Glancing back, I saw it hopping back 
toward that black dome. 

“Back among the thorns, I dropped flat in a little open space 
and lay there gasping for breath. I felt sick when I thought what 
must have happened to Cal. That thing’s a parasite. A vampire. 
It drives those spikes into its victims, rides them, sucks life out 
of them.” 

He sat silent for a moment, moodily shaking his blood-spattered head. 

“They brought their own biocosm. Nothing in it ever evolved 
from what we planted in Asia. They’re intelligent. And nothing 
that ought to be here.” He stopped to stare at me, his eyes dark- 
lined and hollow. “I wonder how they got here. And if they didn’t 
kill the planet to make space for themselves.” 



“Getting back to what happened—” With a rueful shrug, he 
stopped to finger a long, red scar across his forehead. “That black 
vampire had nearly done me in. My arms were bleeding from the 
slashes. I got lost. Cal had carried the only compass we had. I couldn’t 
see the sun except for glimpses when it was straight overhead. I 
remember wandering on forever, till I must have I passed out. 

“This morning I woke lying under one of those thorn trees, aching 
all over, nearly too cold and stiff to move and still with no sense of 
where the plane might be. I stumbled on when I could walk and finally 
came to a rocky point where I could climb out of the jungle and look 
back to see the plane. 

“I struck back toward it and got lost again. Somehow, I blundered 
back into that cleared circle where I’d met the monsters. I saw crawl- 
ing tilings far across it Machines or creatures harvesting those red 
fruits, I imagine. They stopped whatever they were doing and started 
toward me. 

“Afraid I was done for, I ran along the edge of the field till I found 
our footprints, Cal’s and mine, where I had followed him into the 
clearing. Night was close by then, and I felt all but dead, but I was able 
to follow them back.” He grinned at me wanly. “Thanks for waiting.” 

His voice had grown husky and faint by then. He sank back in 
the seat, shivering again, stricken perhaps by poison from the thorns, 
perhaps by some alien virus. I had no idea what had hit him or what 
to do about it, but I found a blanket and spread it over him. 

“Don’t you fret,” he whispered. “I’m okay. I’ll get us down.” 

Certainly not okay, he snuggled into the blanket and lay there 
breathing heavily, his eyes closed. With the plane on autopilot, he 
seemed to sleep. Now and then he muttered words I didn’t get, 
moaned as if in pain, struck out convulsively, dreaming perhaps of his 
battle with the parasite. 

The plane droned on through the high stratosphere. We had taken 
off in die dark, but we overtook the sun. A flat infinity of slate-gray 
ocean lay beneath us till at last a thin dark line of land emerged across 
the horizon ahead. When I looked at Casey, he still lay huddled in the 
pilot seat. His threshing movements had tossed the blanket off. I 
called his name to wake him. 

“I think we’re coming over America. Can you land us?” 

He jerked bolt upright, caught a hissing breath and cowered back, 
staling at me with blind red eyes, his blood-smeared face contorted 
with terror. 

“Casey? Don’t you know me?” 

He swayed away from me, his mouth open as if he tried to cry out, 
but I heard nothing. 

“Wake up,” I shouted at him. “You’ve got to take us down.” 

He flinched farther away, hands lifting as if to fend me off. 

“You damn— damn thing!” he gasped. “What did you do to Cal?” 

I reached to catch his shoulder. He shuddered and twisted away. 
When I grasped again, he struck wildly back with doubled fists and 
then sank limply back and lay breathing hard. 

“Casey, please!” 

He flinched weakly away when I reached to touch his face. His skin 
was wet with sweat, still hot with fever, yet I saw him shivering. 

“Casey,” I begged again. “Don’t you know me?” 

He pulled himself a little straighter, gaping at me blankly. 

“Please! We’re close to America. You know I’m no pilot. You’ve got 
to get us down.” 

“Cal?” He shook his head, blinking in confusion. “Who the hell—” 



His swollen eyes went wide in recognition. “Sorry, Dunk. Fm not 
myself.” He nodded feebly, and groped for the edge of the blanket to 
wipe at his face. “I thought— I guess it was a nightmare. I’ll try to take 
us down. I hope to something better than we found in Africa" 

5 . 

H alf himself again, swaying unsteadily over the 
controls, Casey took us on toward North America I 
brewed him a mug of the bitter tea we grew at the sta- 
tion. He sipped it absently, but still he couldn’t eat. 
His dark jaw set hard, he kept his mind on his tasks, 
scanning the unknown world crawling back through 
the haze below, plotting our route on the maps we 
had redrawn from what we saw from orbit, estimating how far we 
could go on the fuel left in the tanks. 

It must have taken desperate effort. I saw the sweat that filmed his 
tight, blood-flecked face, saw the tremor of his thorn-scarred hands. 
But he got us to the continent— one far different from anything on our 
ancient maps. Seas had shrunk as water froze. Glacial ice now cov- 
ered ancient Canada and spread east from the Rockies, far across 
the upper Mississippi valley. 

We reached the ice sheet in the latitude of old New England and 
flew south and west along its edge. With binoculars, I studied the 
uncovered land until the beige-brown flatness of the springtime 
tundra gave way to another vegetation. The lowlands looked 
green, a lighter, bluer green than we had found in Asia. Higher ele- 
vations were spotted and patched with a puzzling array of vivid 
color: red and gold, amber and emerald green, all in varied shades. 
I offered the glasses to Casey and tried to ask him what he 
thought. Sitting hunched and grim-faced at the controls, he 
shrugged and said nothing. 

The ice retreated into the mountains as we went on south, but 
snow still capped the westward summit when he began a long 
descent. Watching those flecks and splashes of color as we came 
down, I began to make out trees. With no familiar shape of oak or elm 
or pine, they grew in small groves and vast forests. Most of them 
stood straight and tall, spaced well apart, with no undergrowth 
around them. They were brick red and cherry red, orange and pink, 
gleaming gold, yellow and bright as flame. 

Casey spent the last of our fuel for the landing, gliding low over that 
exotic landscape until a forest wall loomed close ahead, pulling the 
nose up to break our descent, dropping at last against the rocket 
cushion to blue-green velvet and sudden silence. The plane swayed 
and settled. He sagged weakly back, wiped his sleeve across his face 
and waved his map at me. 

“Mexico ..." He rasped words and phrases one by one as if each 
took a separate effort. “Old Chihuahua . . . Sierra Madre west of us . . . 
Tanks empty . . . We’re here to stay.” The map fluttered out of his quiv- 
ering hand. “I’m done for, Dunk . . . Leave the rest to you . . . Watch out 
... for anything ...” 

Eyes closed, he sank back in the seat, his breath a slow, wheezy 
snore. I reclined the seat, took off his boots, and spread the blanket 
over him before I turned to the windows. The flat blue plain spread 
far east and south. The forest wall stood a mile or so west of us, a tow- 
ering wall of magnificent trees that seemed to reflect the crimson and 
gold of the sunset. Strange as it looked, I caught a comforting sense 
of quiet and peace. 

Flying west, we had kept ahead of night, but it was overtaking us 
now, purple dusk climbing out of the east. Uneasy about the gather- 
ing darkness, I found the binoculars and scanned our surroundings. 
The level plain stretched east without a break to meet, the falling dark. 

I saw no motion in the forest, felt no danger. With Casey seeming 
sound asleep, I opened the door and climbed down to the ground. The 



air was still and cool, sweet with a faint flower scent. I bent to look 
at the turf and found a yielding carpet of blue-green fibers that felt 
warm and soft as fur. 

The world was silent at first, as if hushed by alarm at our landing, 
but soon I heard a faint and far-off sound, a high pure tone that rose 
and trilled and finally died away. It seemed to come from the trees. I 
walked around the plane to look. Thickening shadow was already 
clotting the forest, but sunset crimson still brushed the treetops and 
outlined the dark peaks far beyond. 

She spread her 
attached 

I listened till that note came again, higher, sweeter, quavering, 
throbbing with a melodic beat I had never heard, till it crested and 
sank and died away. A bird? I wondered for a moment My father had 
played bird holos for us when we were small. We had bird cells in the 
cryostat. Tanya had begged her mother to clone a canary for her till 
Arne laughed and said Dian’s cat would eat it. 

Of course all those ancient birds were gone. Was this the voice of 
some new species as strange to Earth as the black vampires? Some- 
thing perhaps alarmed by our landing and anxious to know what we 
were? I thought it had seemed somehow like a voice, though no 
human voice, that was calling to me. An insistent voice, almost 
urgent, that gave me a sense of some intended meaning, yet no mean- 
ing I could grasp. 

It came again. I started toward it without thinking why. It rose 
louder when I moved. The timber of it changed. It became a chorus 
of many voices, singing to. a rhythm I had never heard, moving me 
with emotions I had never felt. A greeting? A welcome? A question 
about who or what we were? 

I heard no menace in it. My haunting dread of the black vampires 
fell away. Africa was far behind us, and I felt sure they had no aircraft 
to carry them off the continent. Something hurried me faster till the 
strangeness of it checked me, and the thought of Casey left in the 
plane behind me, lying sick of something stranger. I turned back 
toward the plane, relieved to see the familiar beauty of it, a leanly 
tapered silver shard that shone against the purple night. 

That eerie euphony followed me, rising with an urgency that drew 
me to a halt halfway to the plane. I stood rapt, utterly perplexed, 
searching to understand. Except in holos I had never heard a hurri- 
cane, never heard ocean surf, never heard thunder boom, but that 
great harmony held me with the power I had always imagined in such 
natural forces. 

Turning back to the forest, I searched for the source of that awed 
emotion. The huge tree trunks were lost in darkness now, but the 
high treetops still glowed dully red against a redder sunset. I saw 
no movement anywhere, but something eased my concern for 
Casey. It erased the pain of my awareness that we were here to live 
our lives and die, never to see the station and our friends again. It 
filled me, somehow, with new hope for the mission and the clone 
generations to come. 

I stood there in the thickening dark, listening in vain for any famil- 
iar chord or cadence in the rise and fall of that mighty tide of sound, 
yet transfixed with a joy I couldn’t understand. I forgot our quarrels 
with Arne, forgot the vampires in Africa, forgot myself and even my 
care for the future of Earth. I felt lifted into pure elation, beyond the 
need for thought or action. 

Time ceased until that music, if I can call it music, peaked and died 
slowly into silence. It left me with an ache of longing for it to go on. 

The darkness turned to loneliness, and worry for Casey hit me again. 
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I plodded heavily on to the plane. Glancing back when I reached the 
ladder, I saw something lifting out of the forest. 

A balloon! 

A flash of gold when it rose into the sunlight, it was a real balloon, a 
gondola swinging under it. Though I felt no wind, it drifted slowly 
toward me. I stood craning until it passed lugh above me and vanished 
at last in the falling night. It meant another breed of alien beings here, 
I thought, intelligent beings with an advanced technology. Yet I felt no 
alarm. Still intoxicated with that music, I was eager to know them. 



“He was a big hairy brute, nicknamed El Matador for his habit of 
killing whoever crossed him. Swimming in too many pina coladas, he 
wanted to dance with Mona. She tried to tell him that her job was just 
to sing. He dragged her out on the floor. She slipped away from him 
and ran to me. 

“He came after her, yelling at me to hold her for him." Haggard 
eyes staring off into the past, he shook his head with a wicked grin. 
“No hard choice. He pulled his gun. I shot first. Hit him in the shoul- 
der. He fell bawling on the floor. I had tire keys to his limo and his 



wings, bright gold sails 
from her shoulders to her etbows. 



Back on the plane, I found Casey sitting up and looking 
better. He let me heat a bowl of soup and open a packet of the squash- 
and-tofu wafers tire robots made, stuff Arne called “manna of the 
Moon." While he ate, I tried to tell him about that that music and how 
it had changed my mood. 

“I heard it, or something like it,” he said, “in a crazy dream.” He 
stopped with his spoon in the air to shake Iris head in wonder. “It made 
me feel— I can’t say how— made me feel the mission has a chance in 
spite of those things in Africa A dream that kept getting crazier.” 

He paused again to eye me as if I might be wondering if he was 
crazy. 

“I thought I saw a golden balloon rising out of the forest. Mona was 
in it. She had come down from the Moon to look for me. She was 
pregnant, I guess you didn’t know, when we got on the escape plane. 
Six months along, though she hardly showed it. With a boy we were 
going to name Leonardo. She miscarried after we got to the station. 
In the dream, I thought little Leo might have another chance. 

“I remember—’’ Eyes half closed, he fell silent, remembering. 

Or seeming to. Growing up, we had all known our clone parents 
through their holos in the tank and all the letters and diaries and jour- 
nals and relics they had left for us. Waiting for me in my own lockers, 
I had found my father’s pipe and the brittle leather pouch that had held 
his tobacco, his pocket knife, his wallet with my mother’s faded photo. 

His life and his world had become more vivid and exciting to me 
than our tiny den on the crater rim, the stories of our clone parents 
as real as actual memories. And we shared tire same flesh. My father 
spoke of racial memories, handed down through the unconscious to 
shape myth and habit. I think there were moments we really did recall 
from more than hearsay, though Arne never agreed. 

“And you know, Dunk — ” Dark eyes wide, Casey was smiling. “I 
remember how I found her. It happened in a night spot in an old South 
American city called Medellin. I was there as a pilot and bodyguard, 
employed by a man named Hugo Carrasco, a dealer in outlawed nar- 
cotics. Mona—” 

He paused and shook his head as if the dream had been a miracle. 
While Pepe and Arne and I had always loved Tanya and Dian, who 
were live and with us at the station, Casey worshiped his vision of 
Mona. Once long ago he had showed me the picture of her he had 
found in the wallet El Chino brought to the Moon. A tiny photo, brit- 
tle and faded through the ages, it was holy to him, so precious that 
he had Dian put it back in the cold vault. 

“A stunner, Dunk!” His face lit. “Long hair the color of honey, 
hanging lose behind her back. Eyes as blue as this Earth sky. A fig- 
ure like those old statues of Venus. She was singing sad Spanish 
songs, and they hit me hard. I had our waiter take her a hundred dol- 
lar bill. Her first, quick wink changed to a smile and she kept on 
looking. I knew right then that we belonged to each other, but my 
boss had his own ideas. 



jet. We beat the local cops to the airport and sold the jet in Mexico. 
She had an American passport. I had connections to get one made. 
We got across at Juarez. We lay low till I finally found another job 
with Cal DeFort. At a fraction of what Carrasco used to pay, but 
Cal saved our lives.” 

I MADE US ANOTHER POT OF THE ROBOT’S BLACK TEA AND TRIED TO 
talk about that golden balloon. Did it mean we’d found another breed 
of aliens here? Would they welcome any colony we tried to plant? 
Hardly listening, he still had Mona on his mind. 

“That dream, Dunk." He shook his head, with a wryly wistful 
shrug. “You know, it left me feeling that our little Leo could really 
have a chance. In some future generation, when Mona and I are 
cloned together.” 

He munched another squash-and-tofu wafer, finished his tea, and 
lay back in his seat. He was soon snoring softly. I felt groggy for sleep, 
but I lay a long time wondering about the singing trees and the soar- 
ing balloon. Wondering too about the tale of Mona and El Matador. 
Casey loved to talk about El Chino and the past he imagined. He told 
his stories well. I epjoyed them, even when they seemed to be sheer 
imagination. Whatever the truth of it all, his hope to know the lost lit- 
tle Leo in some future life had left me aching for him. 

He startled me awake, once in the night, with a cry of anguish. 

“Mona! Mona, wait for me!” 

Day had come when I woke. A yellow sunbeam from the window 
struck his seat It was empty. 

6 . 

CALLED HIS NAME AND GOT NO ANSWER. HE HAD LEFT THE 
I cabin door open. I climbed down to the ground and found no 
K trace of him. The morning sun, hot and high in the east, 
I showed no life on the great plain around us. The mossy turf 
1 held no footprints. No sound, not even a whisper of wind, 
P came from tire gold and crimson forest in the west No golden 
P balloon floated above it. 

oridering what to do, I climbed back aboard, rummaged in the 
food locker for a breakfast pack, but found that I had no appetite. 
Only desperate questions. Why was Casey gone? Was he in delirium 
from those poison thorns, 5 or perhaps an alien vims on the vampire’s 
fangs? Or maybe drawn into tire singing forest by his fevered dreams 
of Mona? Without a clue, I had to look for answers. 

First of all, I called tire station to report on our landing and Casey’s 
disappearance, trusting the robots to record it. I had no weapons. 
DeFort had brought no arsenal to the Moon, but my euphoria from 
the song of the trees was not entirely gone. 

Carrying only the binoculars, I left the plane and walked toward tire 
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forest. It looked very open, parklike and clean, the floor matted with 
the same leafless blue-green turf. The trees stood wide apart, with no 
fallen leaves or branches under them. They towered higher and still 
higher as I came near. Even the saplings along its edge reduced the 
plane to a toy. Those farther on looked topless. The ground beneath 
was strangely clean. I found only one fallen leaf, a blanket-sized sheet 
of copper-red tissue stretched over a kitelike frame. 

Listening for any sound from Casey, all I heard was silence, a still- 
ness that somehow seemed alive and alert, watchful, waiting. Or so 
I felt When I shouted once, my voice woke echoes from the tower- 
ing trunks, sounds so faint and ghostly that I did not call again. 

Walking farther on, I heard a muffled thud and found a fruit that had 
fallen near me. I picked it up. A bright pink bubble, pear-shaped and 
heavy in my hand, it flexed as if filled with liquid. Was it fit to eat, or 
perhaps as poisonous as those jungle barbs? I weighed it again, con- 
sidering that. We were here for the rest of our lives. The food in the 
locker would soon be gone. We had to take our chances, and its odd 
aroma woke my appetite. 

The small end of the bubble tapered into a sort of nipple. I squeezed 
it. Fragrant wine-red drops oozed out. I caught them in my palm and 
sniffed again. Saliva wet my mouth. I touched them with my tongue. 
The taste was slightly salty, slightly sweet, altogether good. I sucked 
at the nipple till the bubble was flat 

It satisfied my hunger, but left me with a question in botany. The 
fruits in our old world had been seeds covered with flesh evolved 
to tempt more mobile organisms to eat and scatter them. The bub- 
ble had shrunk to a flat bladder with no seed in it. What was its bio- 
logical function? 

The forest looked darker and stranger when I looked 
ahead. The massive trunks, the color of time-darkened bronze, rose 
like the columns of an enormous temple. The branches spread so 
high I had to crane to make them out The dense foliage shut out the 
sun to leave me in a heavy twilight. I had gone only a little way before 
something stopped me, a sense that I was invading a sacred place 
where I had no right to be. 

Turning back, I searched north along the fringe of the forest, cau- 
tiously keeping daylight in view. I must have gone two or three miles 
before I heard it sing again. Its voice seemed to come from treetops, 
far ahead at first and far away, then near, louder, till it had become a 
trilling lilt high above me, a melody so lively and eager that I quick- 
ened my pace to a beat that began to keep time with my feet. 

Was it aware of me? 

Fora moment I thought so, but it continued when I stood still. Was 
it addressed to Casey, not to me? Suddenly certain of that, with no 
rational reason, I stood wondering till it broke and paused. After a 
moment of total silence, I heard a piercing note like a ciy of pain that 
changed into a long-drawn wail that seemed to come from all around 
me. The glow of color in the treetops darkened as if from a sudden 
shadow, but I saw no cloud to cast a shadow. 

Overwhelmed by a wave of dread I knew no reason for, I 
retreated farther into the open and looked a little anxiously for the 
plane. It stood where I had left it, small and lonely in the distance, 
no more than a tiny, silvery exclamation point to that dying wail. I 
was raising the binoculars to make sure it was safe when I saw 
another balloon. 

A bright golden ball, small and far away, it came drifting over of 
the forest toward the plane. A wave of darkness followed it, a 
shadow too large for it to cast It was drifting too low. The gondola 
dragged the treetops, caught and broke free, caught and broke free 
again. That fading wail had sunk into a breathless hush, as if the for- 
est itself felt anxious. 

The glasses shaking in my hand, it took me a moment to get the 
balloon into a sharper focus. My breath stopped. It had snagged 
again on the splintered limb of a tree lighting must have blasted. 
Wind dragged it free again, but its fabric must have tom. Deflating, 



it sank fast. A door opened in the side of the gondola. Something 
jumped out. 

I tried to steady the glasses, tried to get the focus sharper. The 
falling creature looked half human, half unearthly. Her skin was hair- 
less, smooth, almost the golden hue of the balloon. She had three- 
toed, dark-clawed chicken feet, made for perching, but her thighs 
curved nicely to a golden tuft of pubic hair. Her full golden breasts 
were nippled like the fruit I had sucked. 

For an instant I caught her face. Smoothly oval, softly feminine, it 
was framed in flowing pale-gold hair. Her eyes were darker, golden 
green, wide with terror. Her mouth gaped as if with a scream that 
was too far off for me to hear. 

Tumbling down, she spread her wings, bright gold sails attached 
from her shoulders to her elbows. One seemed crooked, useless. She 
had opened them too late. Falling fast, she flapped them wildly, came 
down hard, staggered, stumbled, sank into a golden huddle, lay there 
not moving. On the impulse to help if she needed help, I started 
toward her and stopped when Casey came running out of the woods 
behind her. 

He knelt beside her, felt her narrow wrist, bent his head against 
her breast to listen for her heart. I saw his lips moving as he spoke, 
saw stark fear fade into relief when her eyes blinked and stared at 



We were creators, 

him and finally smiled. He leaned a long time over her, bending to lis- 
ten when her lips moved, kneeling to examine that ii\jured wing. 

I saw her flinch and sink back when she tried to move it He gath- 
ered her up to lift her. Her feathered arms went around his neck, the 
gold wings wrapping them both. I thought he was taking her aboard 
the plane. Instead, he carried her back into the forest The treetops 
shone bright again, that shadow lifted. Something like a single voice 
pealed from them, grew and spread into a great chorus of rejoicing, 

I imagined, that she was safe. 

Wonder and compassion urged me to follow, but I thought he 
wouldn’t want me. He must have thought I was aboard the plane if 
he thought about me at all. Why hadn’t he tried to reach me? Had the 
forest somehow possessed him, the way the black vampires pos- 
sessed their hosts? Such riddles haunted me, with no answers ready. 

The voice of the forest softened as he carried her into the shadows. 

A gentle melody that fitted no melodic pattern that Dr. Lizard had 
taught when she gave us music lessons at her holo piano, it became 
as quietly soothing as the wind sounds and brook sounds and surf 
sounds Tanya’s mother used to play when we were young and she 
wanted us to sleep. 

It quieted my anxieties enough to let me stop and inspect the deflated 
balloon, a great ragged sheet of something that looked a little like plas- 
tic film but was still altogether baffling. It had no metal in it, no rivets 
or grommets or cylinders of gas. I found no cords or ropes or any valves 
that they might have controlled. It was all a single piece. I found no 
seams or stitches, no mark of manufacture. And the gondola— 

I had to stand and scratch my head and stare again into the forest, 
which was purring softly now, like ten thousand of Dian’s cats. The 
gondola was a slick orange-red shell, hard as a pecan shell. It had 
split wide open to let that winged creature escape. I wondered how 
there had been space for her till I saw that it was lined with some soft, 
pliant gray stuff shaped to fit the curves of her body. Leaning to look 
inside, I caught a hint of the winelike odor of the fruit I had found. 

What was she? 

Another fruit of the forest, grown on some singing tree? That was 
hard to imagine, but what else? Neither the trees nor the black vam- 




pires could have evolved here on Earth. My father had taught us 
words invented for such other-worlders. Panspermia. Extraterres- 
trial. Xenobiology. The words were all I knew. 

Hopeful for Casey's return, I stayed in or near the plane. 
Hunger and thirst, I thought, should bring him back, but he never did 
appear. Again and again I ventured out to the forest fringe to look for 
any sign of him, but I never went far. What kept me out was some- 
thing greater than my concern for Casey, awe more than actual fear, 
a dread of some felt presence that I didn’t know or understand. A 
presence aware of me, perhaps warily alert, perhaps merely curious, 
maybe unconcerned with me at all. The sense of that was not hostile 
or alarming, yet strong enough to stop me. 

I found another great copper-colored leaf, fallen from that shat- 
tered tree at the forest’s edge. I dragged it out into the open, brought 
a holocam, and measured and described it for another report to the 
station. The long central vein was a hollow tube with something like 
a reed at the end. It squeaked faintly when I squeezed it. Were the 
leaves the voice boxes of the forest? 

On another day I went back to study the balloon again. I found the 
empty shell of the gondola melting into the ground. The golden fab- 
ric had faded almost white, and a flap of it was stuck fast when I tiled 
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to pull it free. Dragging it loose, I found tiny yellow roots grown into 
it from the turf. One mystery solved. The forest needed no rangers or 
loggers to give it the look of a well-tended park. The mossy turf was 
doing that work, absorbing whatever fell. 

Next morning I sat aboard the plane, trying to sum up our data and 
conclusions for transmission. I now had no doubt that Arne’s terror 
of alien invasion was based on fact. Although we had seen no evi- 
dence of spacecraft in Africa, or any high technology at all, the black 
vampires were certainly not native to Earth. The singing trees? They 
remained an even greater riddle. 

Waiting for the Moon to rise into radio range, I couldn't help feel- 
ing that the microphone was a black hole where my words would be 
lost forever. Although I hoped the robots would be listening, I had no 
way to know. I confess a certain perverse satisfaction in the thought 
of Arne shaking in terror that the vampires might find him. 

The cabin door was open. I heard a sudden clamor, a sound like a 
thousand voices screaming, with no music in it. It rose and fell and 
became a rapid cannon fire that to my ears had no harmony at all. 
Watching from the door, I saw the whole forest flickering as if from 
multicolored lighting. 

In a moment Casey and the winged thing burst into view. They ran 
frantically. She was limping. He held her hand to help her, her wings 
wrapped around him. Out of the trees, she spread them and tried 
to fly. One wing buckled. She sprawled to the turf. He picked her up, 
her arms around his neck, and plunged on toward the plane. The 
forest boomed in time with his footfalls, and scarlet lighting blazed 
behind them. 

Something followed out of the forest. 

7 . 

AN UNGAINLY, BROWN-FURRED BEAST LOPING CLUMSILY ON LONG HIND 
legs and shorter forelegs in a way that made it grotesquely tall behind 
and short ahead, it was already halfway to the plane. I first thought 
Casey had time enough to win his race, but he staggered weakly. The 
golden being seemed too heavy for him. 



A dozen yards out of the woods, the beast stood up on its huge 
rear legs, trumpeted like the elephants I had seen in a holo, and lum- 
bered faster. I grabbed the binoculars and got them in focus to see 
the creature more clearly. Even as a biped, it looked more like a great 
ape than anything human, but really not much like anything ever 
evolved on Earth. 

Two huge yellow eyes glared out of a slick hairless head ridged 
with a red, saw-toothed crest. Its hands were wicked claws. The 
three-toed feet were armed with longer claws and bright red spurs. 
A sharp black penis thrust out below its yellow-furred belly. It came 
on at a lurching run, as if more used to ambling on all fours. 

Casey was still well ahead till he stumbled on the being’s dragging 
wing. They sprawled together on the turf. She lay motionless under 
the twisted wings. He came up on hands and knees, stared up at the 
beast, struggled to his feet, and stumbled to meet it. In his left hand 
he had a weapon, something that looked like one of the gray socks 
we wore in our boots, rocks packed in the toe. 

The beast stopped once and turned back to bellow its rage into the 
forest. The forest echoed it with a great booming crescendo of dis- 
cordant wrath. The beast swung back, howling like a hunting wolf. 
Casey raised his right hand, open palm out, in an appeal for peace. 

The creature growled and came on to swipe its claws across his 
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chest, ripping off most of his tattered shirt. He shifted the sock to his 
right hand, swung it high, and brought it down toward the thing’s yel- 
low-shelled head. It ducked and grappled him with both black-clawed 
hands. The sock swung again and struck beside the crimson crest. 

The thing stopped as if dazed, the yellow eyes blinking at him. 
Casey stepped back to get his breath, bright blood running down his 
chest. It swayed and fell toward him. I thought he had knocked it out, 
but it grappled him again, snatched him off his feet, whirled his body, 
and tossed him sprawling. 

The sock went flying and bounced off a golden wing. Casey lay 
motionless till I saw his fingers groping at the turf. The creature 
stalked to him, kicked a scarlet spur into his side, stamped its three- 
clawed foot on his blood-stained chest, and turned with arms spread 
high to trumpet a raucous call of triumph into the forest. The forest 
answered with a thundering paean of victory. 

It spurred his limp body again, leaned to gather the female with its 
crimson claws, and carried her back toward the forest, the injured 
wing dragging. The forest welcomed his return with a rumbling chant 
that kept time to his footfalls. 

Casey tried to sit up before I reached him, and sank weakly 
back. A pitiful scarecrow, he was hollow-eyed and half-naked, dried 
blood clotted black on the welted marks of the vampire’s fangs, fresh 
blood where the claws had slashed him. 

“Damn, damn, damn!” He gave me a forlorn little grin. His voice 
turned anxious. “Did you see Mona?” 

“I saw— saw something.” 

“Wasn’t she beautiful?” 

“Something strange,” I said. “Out of a new biology.” 

“She is — different.” He was panting for breath. “Wonderful! And 
strange enough till I foimd Mona in her.” 

He shook his head at my look of disbelief and tried again to rise. 
I helped him stand. He staggered after the creature swaggering 
away with the female, stumbled and nearly fell, stopped with a 
helpless shrug. He stood looking after them, getting back his 
breath, while the creature’s razor crest shrank to a bright red point 
in the distance, bobbing along above Mona’s golden wings. They 
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I catch a fleeting 
and wiser 

vanished at last in the shadows. Casey turned back to me, still 
swaying on his feet, something wild in his deep-sunk eyes. 

“I guess you think I’m sick or crazy.” He shook his head, with a 
faint little grin. “I know she’s a different breed. Hard to understand. 
But she does have Mona in her. If you had seen her eyes— she has 
Mona’s eyes.” He was whispering hoarsely, an awed devotion on his 
haggard face. “Mona’s voice when she sings. I love her, Dunk.” His 
face set with stubborn purpose. “I’ve got to get her back.” 

“How? How can you hope — ” 

He wasn’t listening. 

“That— that hideous thing'." His voice went thick with baffled 
fury. “A devil from— from I don’t know where. I believe it came 
down in that first balloon we saw. Hunting her. We’ve been hiding. 
Running from it.” He stopped to calm his quivering voice. “I can’t 
let it take her.” 

His scarred fists were knotted, but he was barely able to stand. 
He limped with me back to the plane and let me clean his wounds 
and spray them with healant. He must have been sick from some 
poison or virus, but half his weakness came from hunger. 

“She found fruit for us,” he said. “Something like big red grapes, 
full of juice we could suck. I liked the taste. It gave me a sort of 
high, but it wasn’t meant for humans. There’s no strength in it." 

He devoured two meal packs and a banana the robots had grown 
in our hothouse, and poured himself a stiff shot of the moonshine 
El Chino had taught him to distill. He said it eased his pain. Groggy 
with exhaustion, he was still too jittery to sleep. He wanted to talk 
about Mona. Or Monas. The human refugee who boarded the 
escape plane with El Chino and the gold-winged alien had some- 
how run together in his mind. 

“She sang to me, Dunk. Not with words, her language has no 
words. Not even with any tune I ever heard. But she made me sense 
what she felt for me. We were speaking with something better than 
words.” He paused to shrug at the questions on my face. “I don’t 
know how. It doesn’t matter. Listening, I saw what she saw. Heard 
what she heard. I understood the trees when they sang to her.” 

I got up to brew a pot of tea. 

“Dunk!” His voice rose impatiently. “If you think I’m out of my 
head, it’s because you never heard her sing. But damn those trees!” 
He made a bitter face. “They don’t like me. Maybe because I’m not 
a tree. They say I don’t belong. They’re afraid I’ll take her away. But 
she loves me, Dunk. She loves me.” 

His voice had fallen into silence, and he sat staring away at noth- 
ing till I touched his arm to offer die mug of hot tea. He jumped as 
if that startled him. 

“Sorry, Dunk. I forget where I am.” He gave me an apologetic 
grin and sloshed a shot of his moonshine into the tea. “She gave me 
dreams.” Sipping at the tea, he let his voice fade absently. “Memo- 
ries, really, at night when I slept with her arms around me.” 

He stopped to squint at my shock and doubt. 

“It’s real, Dunk.” His voice fell soberly. “Nothing I can even try 
to explain or understand, but it’s real as anything. Don’t you 
remember how it was when we were kids back at the station? How 
our holo parents used to talk about their lives before the impact? 

I listened to my clone Dad’s holo and read the papers he’d left for 
me. I used to dream about him and all he had been, till I knew in 
my heart that El Chino was alive again in me.” 

I had to nod. Growing up so close together, and so close to our 
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holo parents, we knew each other very well. Tanya had known I 
loved her before I ever dared say so, and I’d felt sick because I 
already knew what she had decided to say. Dian used to call it 
telepathy. I doubted the reality of that because I knew no way to 
explain it. Casey had been another skeptic, until now. 

“Mona—” He tipped his head and looked away as if he heard her 
speaking. “The Mona in those dreams was the same Mona that 
talked to me out of the holo tank. The same Mona that got on the 
escape plane with me, just ahead of the mobs. The Mona I’ve 
always hoped to meet again when we are cloned together. In the 
dreams I remembered things that happened back on Earth when 
we really were together. Remembered more than she and El Chino 
ever told me. 

“Things like that fight—" He paused to nod as the recollections 
came. “The gunfight in that Medellin nightclub when El Matador 
was coming on to Mona. And then another gun battle with the men 
guarding his jet. One of them took his last bullet. Another murder 
rap on my record if they’d caught me, but we got off a minute or 
so ahead of the cops. We flew north in the dark out over the Pacific, 
around the fringe of a hurricane. The fuel tanks were empty when 
we glided down to a private strip near La Paz.” 

He reached for his map. 

“That was a city in Baja California, here near the tip of the penin- 
sula. A center of the drug trade. I had an old friend there. El Yan- 
kee Rosa. Man I met in a Colombian jail. I swapped him the jet for 
the help we needed. He got our passports fixed and offered me a 
good spot in his own grupo. 

“El Matador was offering to pay big money for our tattoos. Proof 
we’d been knocked off. Yankee could have sold us out, but he 
knows him for the diamondback he is. He wanted to sign me on for 
his own war with El Matador’s gang. He promised to help Mona 
get back to the States. 

“She wouldn’t go.” He turned to gaze through the window at the 
forest, a dark wall of shadow beneath the stain of a blood-colored 
sunset. “Because she loved me.” He whispered that, turning slowly 
back to me. “Dunk, one night together on that flight, and she 
already loved me. Live or die, all I wanted was to keep her with me. 
Yankee called us dos locos because we wouldn’t split up, but he 
found us a car and told us vaya bien. 

“Fifty kilometers up the peninsula we hit a road block. Had to 
leave the car and run for it. Blazing summer heat in a killer cactus 
desert. The cops gave up the chase, but the next three days were 
no fun for us. Mona passed out once, nearly dead for water. The 
hurricane rain saved her. Up the coast, we stole a fishing boat and 
headed out into ugly weather. 

“The gulf was wider then, all the oceans higher, but we made it 
across. Beached the boat and limped into Los Mochis. A tourist 
spot. Mona had worked as a travel guide. Her wits and know-how 
got us into a tour group. We rode a train across Copper Canyon to 
Chihuahua.” He pointed at his map. “A city that stood about where 
we are right now. We got a flight from there to El Paso and lay low 
till we heard El Yankee had knocked El Matador off. Finally, by 
great good luck, we were at Cal DeFort’s Moon base when the 
bolide hit.” 

He tipped more moonshine into his mug, drained it straight, and 
turned to stare again into the silent forest and the fading sunset. 

“Memories.” He murmured the word and turned back to me. 
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I can ever know. 

“Memories from a million years ago, but real as yesterday.” His 
gaze grew piercing. “You don’t believe me, Dunk? You think all that 
was just another crazy dream?” 

“I don’t know.” I looked out into the thickening dark and back at 
him. “I’ve heard the forest singing. I saw the balloon that brought 
that— brought your Mona, if you want to call her that. I watched 
that creature knock you out and take her away. They’re nothing 
natural to this Earth. I’ve got no way to understand them or what 
they can do." 

“No matter.” He paused to sit up straighten “They’re here. Great 
stuff for your next report to the robots, if you think the robots want 
to hear you. As for Mona—” He clenched his fists. “I won’t give her 
up. Not to that beast, or those crazy woods. I’m going back after her. 

“But not tonight—" 

He yawned and stretched and sank into sleep. 

His seat was empty again when I woke. I climbed down to the 
blue-green carpet. The air was still and cool, with a bracing scent 
a little like the wine Arne used to make from the grapes the robots 
grew. The forest was silent, a great wall of red and golden fire in 
the morning sunlight. 

I found Casey lying on his back under the plane. He climbed out 
with a long metal bar he had cut out of the landing cradle. At work 
without a shirt, he looked gaunt. Drops of darkening blood had 
oozed through the sealant film over his scars. Yet he was energet- 
ically busy, using his torch to trim one end of the bar to a jagged 
point and taping the other for a grip. Trying the balance of it, he 
turned to grin bleakly at the forest. 

“Viva !” he muttered. “ Viva la Monal ” 

The forest darkened. I heard a faint, far-off sigh like wind in the 
treetops, though I felt no wind, then a deep-pitched rumble like 
distant thunder, altogether tuneless and coldly forbidding. I 
retreated to the ladder and Casey shook his lance. 

“Any fuel left in the tanks?” I asked him. “Could you move us to 
a safer place?” 

“Run from that hairy devil?” 

His dark jaw sagged in astonishment, and stiffened instantly. He 
shrugged my reaching hand away, stood a moment looking into the 
silent forest, and shouldered his lance. His face worked, and his 
sober voice was almost apologetic when the spoke. 

“You don’t— you don’t understand.” His voice trembled and he 
made a quick wipe at his eyes. “I’m sorry for you, Dunk.” 

Before I could find anything to say, he lifted his free hand in a sort 
of salute and walked off toward the trees. Ahead of him, their alien 
voice rose in a solemn song that had no melody or harmony until 
a muffled drumbeat came into it, keeping time to his feet 

8 . 

H e never came BACK. I BELIEVE I AM the only man on 
Earth. Perhaps the only man alive anywhere. Or per- 
haps Ame Linder still reigns as the alpha male on the 
Moon, lording it over his three companions. I’ll never 
know, but I intend to keep on transmitting these 
reports so long as I survive, trusting the robots to 
receive and record them for our heirs. 



My own will to live endures, even here and now. I exist in a kind of 
comfort. The seasons are so mild, without frost or drought, that I 
wonder if the trees don’t influence the weather. My home is the dis- 
abled spaceplane. When the supplies ran short, I often thought of 
DeFoe’s marooned hero in the old paper book my holo father used 
to read aloud when we complained of loneliness. 

I’ve learned to grow my own food. Needing tools to till the soil, I 
cut metal from the landing cradle to make spades and hoes. My first 
garden had to be abandoned because the nearer trees flashed red 
and cried out as if in pain when my spade bit into the velvet sod, but 
I found uncovered ground a mile or so south, where a cold spring 
flows out across the floor of a shallow valley. 

We had brought seed from the station: com, beans, peanuts, 
squash, tomatoes, even peppers and the okra for the gumbo my holo 
father learned to love when he was a child in the old city of New 
Orleans. When my diet seems monotonous, I sometimes venture into 
the fringe of the woods to look for those red, juice-filled fruits. 
Although the forest floor is always clean, two or three often fall near 
where I am searching, as if dropped as a gift for me. 

Although their bittersweet tang seemed sharp and strange at 
first, I have come to enjoy them more and more. Perhaps they 
contain some protein or vitamin lacking from my diet. They leave 
me with a renewed sense of vigor and well-being, though they 
never satisfy hunger, and the brief euphoria they bring is never 
enough to erase my longing for the station and the friends I left 
on the Moon. 

I miss Pepe, always asking for another chess game and taking for- 
ever to decide his moves. I miss Dian, always eager to recite some 
trivial bit of ancient Earth history that nobody cared to hear. I even 
miss Ame, who had a power of mind I admired when he was in his 
better moods. And Tanya— I long for her most of all. 

I keep a picture of her over my bed in the plane, a little pencil 
drawing she let me make on the day we turned 16. Though I’m no 
artist, I thought it caught the sly quirk of her lips and the bright 
mischief in her smile. It can wake a haunting recollection of the 
kiss she gave me the day I dared to say I loved her, the taste of her 
lips, the scent and softness of her dark hair, the warmth of her body 
in my arms. 

But that fond recollection is hard to hold. Pepe was the one she 
loved. When I look up at the drawing, trying to bring that bright 
moment back, her image is likely to fade into Mona’s as I used to see 
her in the holo tank, golden-haired, taller than Tanya, more allur- 
ingly shaped. 

Although I never knew her except as that luminous ghost in the 
tank, smiling at El Chino and blind to us, I often dream of them. The 
gunfight in Medellin, the night flight to Mexico in the stolen jet, the 
desperate trek through the cactus desert, the battle to get on the 
escape plane before the impact: The drama of their lives is as vivid 
to me as if I had shared it with them. 

Grown more tolerant now, the trees no longer growl or 
thunder at me. They seem to sense my moods. One night when I lay 
sunk in bitter despair, contemplating suicide, they sang to call me out 
of the plane and greet me with a symphony of light and sound that 
captured and contained me in a way I have never understood. It left 
me content with my exile, at least for the moment, and happy to 
have them near. 

At dusk on another evening ayear or so later, they invited me away 
from the plane. Though I felt no wind, they sighed and whispered as 
if to one another. The gold and crimson splendor of the sunset flowed 
down into the treetops as darkness thickened, and their rising cho- 
rus spoke to me in a way I had never heard before. 

Yielding to them without purpose or intention, I climbed down the 
ladder and started toward them. Their pealing voices rose. As if to 
hurry me on, a rosy light swept the shadows out of a mqjestic avenue 
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through the towering trunks ahead. I followed it into an opening 
where a single young sapling stood. Its bronze bole, arrow-straight, 
was no thicker than my arm, but the glowing foliage rose to twice my 
height, pulsing with waves of vivid color that kept the rapid rhythm 
of my heart. 

The gleam of metal caught my eye. Casey’s lance lay beside the 
trunk, between two white skulls. Two skeletons, when I looked 
more closely, had sunk half into the leafless turf. I saw objects it had 
not absorbed: Casey’s boots, his pocket knife, the gold watch his 
clone father had brought to the Moon. The bones of his right arm 
extended to the lance; remnants of the finger bones were still curled 
around the taped handle. 

The other skeleton looked weirdly semihuman, but larger and 
heavier than his. Half gone, it still had the alien’s three-toed 
chicken feet, the cruel black claws, the blood-red spurs. The skull 
was longer than Casey’s, flatter, heavy-jawed, a sharp ridge across 
the crown. The lance had gone into the right eye socket; the jagged 
point jutted through a crack at the back of the skull. 

I stood a long time there under the shimmering leaves, trying to 
imagine how they died. Casey must have been mauled, but when 
I knelt to search his bones for damage, they were half melted away 
and stuck fast in the turf. I found none broken, no clue to the 
actual manner of his death. 

The voice of the little tree had fallen into a solemn monody that 
died slowly into silence. Its glowing leaves dimmed, their light 
gathering around its roots. Getting off my knees, I found another, 
smaller skull among the brittle fragments of a slighter skeleton. 
The bones of Casey’s gold-winged Mona. Thin scraps of the wings, 
not yet eaten by the turf, lay beside her arm bones. They were 
stretched toward Casey’s skeleton. 

The little tree had grown up through the slender relics of her 
rib cage. I stood there in the dark, groping to understand their 
story, till the voices of the forest rose again in a dirge that 
reflected my dazed bewilderment. The shimmer of the treetop 
dimmed and flickered out. The only light left to me was the glow 
along the avenue that had brought me there. I followed it back 
toward the ship. 

That night the forest sang to me with a voice I knew, the 
human voice of Mona’s image in the holo tank, and I dreamed of 
the little tree. In the dream, I pulled my boots on and climbed 
down out of the plane. The night lay clear and bright under a full 
Moon that washed the immensity of the plain and the long forest 
wall with a mystic splendor I had never felt, before. I stood spell- 
bound until a great chorus rose to call me into the darkness under 
the trees. They glowed ahead to light a road for me. 

I followed it again in the dream, back to that small tree in the 
dealing. The skeletons were gone. Mona stood with Casey where 
his bones had been. Not the gold-winged being who had come 
down in the balloon, but now the tall, blonde, and lovely Mona 
whose holo ghost I had known. She looked lovely in a long crim- 
son gown, with a red rose in her hair. A breathless hush filled the 
forest when she saw me, and she ran to throw her human arms 
around me. 

I felt the warmth of her arms and caught the sweetness of the 
rose, the fragrance of those the robots had grown for Tanya in the 
hothouse at the station. Her lips were warm and moist when she 



kissed me, her hand warm and strong when she caught my own 
to lead me on to Casey and the tree. 

Casey was El Chino now. He was thick and black and naked to the 
waist as he had been when he brought her aboard the escape plane 
at the White Sands Moon Base. He wore the same faded jeans, the 
same heavy work boots, the same jaunty crimson tarn. The golden 
shimmer of the tree caught the tattooed flags of Mexico and China 
on his wide, black chest The red-ridged scars from the poison thorns 
and the vampire’s fangs were gone. 

“Hi, Dunk!” Grinning warmly, he strode to catch my hand in a 
grip that left my fingers aching. He stood a moment appraising 
me, a smile of affection in his Chinese eyes. “For a Crusoe with no 
Friday, you’re looking good.” He caught Mona’s hand and turned 
to look at the little tree. “Meet our son, Leonardo." 

“Our little Leo.” With a smile of tender adoration, Mona lifted 
her face to the tree. “Our child that never lived. We have him with 
us now." 

Casey waved me closer. 

“Our good friend Dunk," he told the tree. “Duncan Yare. He came 
down with me from the Moon. He may seem strange to you, but 
he’s OK. Marooned here alone, he’ll need a new companion.” 

I heard a whisper through the leaves above me, as if from wind 
I didn’t feel. Light pulsed through it, brightening to match the rose 
in Mona’s hair. The whisper became a singing voice, almost too 
soft for me to hear. I heard tones like Mona’s, then like Casey’s, but 
neither words I understood nor anything like the music I had 
learned to love when Dian played her holo records. 

Sometimes it had a fleeting rhythm that matched my heartbeat, 
sometimes my breathing. The sheer strangeness of it held me till 
it was no longer strange at all. I began to feel comfort in it, and 
something more, perhaps even love. My father told me once that 
his mother used to speak and sing to him before he was bom. Our 
own education begins in the maternity lab. We don’t remember, 
but I’m sure it helps to make us what we are. In some way, I think, 
the tree was reaching me. 

I don’t know how long I stood there, awed and wondering. The 
forest picked up the small tree’s song, faintly at first but finally 
with a rolling crescendo so great that it seemed to vibrate through 
me before it reached its peak and died away. The glowing tree- 
tops faded. The small tree was left silent and dark. When I looked 
around for Casey and Mona, they were gone. 

And that was the end of the dream. 

A SHRILL SCREECH SHOCKED ME AWAKE. I WAS IN MY BED ON THE 
plane, the old metal creaking from expansion as the morning sun 
warmed it. Bright sunlight glittered on the instrument panels. 
Beyond the window, a single bright golden balloon drifted low 
above the long forest wall. A pool of brightness crept across the 
treetops beneath it, following like the shadow of a cloud, but the 
wonder of the dream was gone. 

I sat there on the side of the bed, dazed with the pain of loss. 
Casey alive again, the human Mona here on Earth, the shining tree 
they called a son: all illusion. Cold reality hit me with my recol- 
lection of the three turf-eaten skeletons, Casey’s lance thrust 
through the alien skull, the brittle rib fragments around the root 
of the little tree. The forest lay silent and dark. The joy of the 
dream had vanished into utter loneliness. The bleak fact came 
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back. I was here alone forever, the only man on the planet, 
maybe anywhere. 

Yet the drive for life endures. With no appetite for breakfast, I 
plodded down for a cold plunge into the pool beneath my spring. 
A little revived by that, I spaded ground for another row of corn. 
I stopped for breath when that tired me, and searched the sky 
again for that balloon. It was gone. Had it brought another gold- 
winged fairy like Casey’s Mona? Another alien creature like the 
thing that killed him? I never knew. 



I Time flows on. I watch the forest now and listen 
to it, longing for the sense of comfort and compan- 
ionship I enjoyed in the dream. It never speaks to me, 
not in any human tongue, yet I now feel sure that it 
does hold something more than toleration for me. 
Sometimes when I thought I heard another invitation 
in its song, I have ventured into it to search again for 
:ree. 

On the first occasions, I never got far. The towering trunks 
seemed too vast, the roof too high, the shadows too dark, its whole 
alien presence overwhelming. Dread of being lost, as Casey was 
lost in that African jungle, turned me back toward daylight. As 
time went on, however, that dread has dimmed. 

Older now, changing slowly, I have begun to know and trust the 
forest. And I have learned how to live here. Now I know when and 
what to plant, how to save and ration what I harvest. I have 
learned to repair worn boots and clothing, learned to make do and 
improvise. Although I will always wonder whether Arne and Tanya 
and Dian are still alive on the Moon, that no longer matters greatly. 
We shall all be cloned again. 

On hot summer afternoons when I feel exhausted from work in 
my little field, I have fallen into the habit of walking into the shade of 
the nearer trees to escape the high sun’s blaze on the open plain. I 
have come to like the stillness when the trees are silent and their 
voices when they sing. Sometimes I sleep and dream of the little tree 
called Leo. It speaks to me with dancing colors and wordless songs 
that have made it seem a friend. Feeling that it wanted to know me, 
I have told it the story of the great impact and the aftermath, the stoiy 
of the station and our mission to restore the planet. I feel somehow 
that it understands and even seems to welcome the promise of our 
return to Earth. 

It has guided me back to the clearing where it stands. I find it 
grown taller now, its straight bole sturdier, its broader leaves more 
vividly splashed with crimson and gold. The skeletons are gone. 
The ground where they lay is clean now, since I carried Casey’s 
lance and those other uneaten relics back to the plane. 

1 visit it often. Sometimes it sings very softly, just to me. Some- 
times it is silent. Always it brings me a sense of quiet companion- 
ship. Near it, I no longer feel alone. Never using words, it has 
helped me begin to understand the exotic botany of the forest. 

In their alien biology, I believe the trees bear those golden bal- 
loons as a means of dispersing their seed. The gold-winged being 
Casey loved was somewhat like a flower, more like a hatching egg. 
He was the first moving thing she saw after she emerged from the 
shell where she had grown. She bonded to him, as she would have 
bonded to the alien mate searching for her. 



His own infatuation with her is harder to explain. I have come 
to believe that the trees are able to communicate with some means 
beyond their eerie music and the changing light and color of their 
leaves. Dian might call it telepathy, though 1 know no actual proof 
of that. Casey was still a sick man, sometimes hallucinating. Yet I 
think it was something in the forest itself that made him see her 
as El Chino’s Mona. 

Whatever the cause, it was a desperate and impossible love, its 
ending told by what I found beneath the tree. In terms of what my 
father might have called exobiology, the male being must have 
carried something like pollen to fertilize the flower. The Leo tree 
must have sprung from something like a seed formed in her body 
by their union. 

So I SPECULATE, AND I HAVE TIME FOR SPECULATION. THE FOREST 
holds more mystery than I can ever hope to probe. Our parents on 
the Moon never made us pray, but they spoke often of the old 
world religions and philosophies. The trees and even the black 
vampires are proof of life evolving beyond our solar system. The 
forest has become a temple to me, where I go not to worship or 
adore but to share an awed and solemn sense of kinship with life 
throughout the cosmos. 

For life is universal. The old astronomers found its basic mole- 
cules in the great clouds of interstellar dust and gas, the stuff of 
life created before the stars were formed. Life creates and re-cre- 
ates itself in an infinity of shapes. In my own wordless communion 
with the trees, I have come to sense a vast webwork of lives and 
minds existing all across the cosmos. 

I catch a fleeting sense of beings often older and wiser and 
stranger than I can ever know, most of them good in the abstract 
sense that altruistic love is good, some of them evil, as I see the 
black vampires as evil in the sense that blind self-regard is evil. 
The evil entities are often at war with one another, the best of the 
good at war with death. 

I have come to see the trees as engines of creation, created as 
we have been, not by any supernatural agency but by the 
processes of natural evolution with which life creates itself. Ame’s 
dread of alien conquest was justified, 1 believe. There must be an 
evil power elsewhere in the cosmos that erased our reseeded life 
from Earth to make space for the black vampires. The singing 
trees must have been put here as instruments of good, sent to 
counter them. 

Or so I feel. 

Does this make us hapless puppets in an age-long war waged by 
vast and unknown powers far out across the galaxies? We have no 
way to know, but so long as we continue our mission of creation, 
what could be a better use for us? I expect to live out my own life 
here alone, and finally die here. Yet, sustained by the company of 
the trees, I no longer feel entirely alone, nor do I expect to die 
entirely alone. Creation is eternal. We ourselves, we clones at the 
station, are engines of life. Our mission must endure. 

That is the message I have been transmitting toward the Moon. 
Our heirs in the next generation must be informed and warned. I 
recall the Vale of Kashmir, that lovely little Eden far from the vam- 
pire race in Africa and secure behind its majestic mountain walls. 
I trust that we will all be cloned again, Mona and Casey with us, 
to land there and plant mankind on Earth again. □ 
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With her mastery Of science, Rachel Stafford 
could save the world. But could she save her daughter 
from llie tenacious grip ofthe Blessed Order? 



PHALLICIDE 



T HE HUMAN BRAtN rs A three-pound mass of blood and nerves and 
jelly; anything less like a muscle is hard to imagine. Yet there are 
resemblances. If I work my brain long and hard, then give it a rest, I 
find that the break pays off. Puzzles resolve themselves and old diffi- 
culties disappear. I return to work mentally rejuvenated and in top 
creative condition. 

I gazed at the screen and decided that I must be long overdue 
for that rest. Those were my own research results, but I stared mys- 
tified at what sat before me on the display. 

Was this my work? I recognized the data, but they didn’t feel like mine. Instead 
of the expected intimacy, so close to the latest experiment that you live inside 
it, I felt like an outsider. 
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I scrolled toward the end. The response is decidedly nonlinear and 
follows an approximate two-thirds power law. When the oral dose 
is doubled, the aveivge time of sustained erection increases from 
nine minutes to 14 minutes. When the dose is quadrupled , the aver- 
age erection time becomes 22 minutes. Elevated nitric-oxide levels 
persist in the corpora cavernosa for 38 minutes after orgasm . . . 

It was my own work, without a doubt. More than that, they were my 
own words. I may not be the world’s greatest stylist, but one thing I 
recognize, always and unmistakably, is what I have written. Change 
an adjective, add a comma, and I will know. 

My own words, but surely not my recent words. I checked the file. 
It was dated Thursday. Yesterday. The experimental data had been 
entered three days earlier. 

I was still staring at the screen when I heard footsteps in the corri- 
dor and a quiet knock at my closed door. 

Although I was fairly sure that only one person would be visiting my 
office at eight in the morning, the key strokes to change to a second 
document area were pure reflex. By the time the door opened, the 
screen in front of me showed a bland table of daily blood pressure 
from an unidentified subject. 

“Good morning, Doctor Rachel,” said a cheerful voice behind me. 
“Let’s take a look at you.” 

As expected, it was Sharon Prostley, administrative assistant to the 
head of the lab. I stood up and turned around, and she gave me my 
morning head-to-toe critical examination. 

“Not bad. Not bad at all." She came forward and touched the clip in 
my hair. “My own choice would have been apple-green as a better 
match to your skirt. But emerald will do nicely, and it goes well with 
your eyes.” 

“Thanks, Sharon.” Color-blindness in women is 10 times rarer than 
in men, but I suspect that it usually matters a lot more. I was rela- 
tively lucky. I had trouble only in distinguishing certain classes of 
blues and greens. 

“Happy to do it,” she said. “Not many things let me feel useful early 
in the morning.” She moved away toward the door, but turned at the 
threshold. “I forgot to ask. How was the vacation?” 

I stared at her, and she went on, “Did you get to spend time with 
your family?” 

My autopilot took over. “Yes. Oh, yes, it was great, thanks. I had a 
wonderful time.” 

“Wish I could get away. I’m tied here till spring break." And Sharon 
was gone, back along the corridor toward her office. 

As the sound of her footsteps receded, I switched my computer 
back to its hidden document area. The response is decidedly nonlin- 
ear. ... The familiar/unfamiliar words confronted me. Yesterday’s date. 
Except that — I clicked to the day and date setting on my computer. 
Friday, as it should be. But instead of March 12 it was March 19. 

I had lost a week. Vacation. Family. I felt a moment of dizzy mem- 
ory and partial understanding, and I turned my computer off abruptly 
without waiting for the usual utilities disk-check. I had to get out of 
here — out of the room, out of the building, off the campus, alone into 
the fresh air where I could think. 

By 8: 15 THE SUN WAS RISING AND THE OVERNIGHT CHILL WAS ALREADY 
off the street. I walked west from the university campus along the flat, 
even thoroughfare of St. George, toward the distant brown hills that 
rose clear and stark in the dry air. 

I wandered seven long blocks and finally sat down on a bench in 
front of a bicycle store. The vivid posters in the shop window showed 
grinning riders drifting effortlessly uphill. While I stared, the lost 
week filtered back into my head fragment by random fragment. I 
knew that I had been again to Bryceville, 95 miles to the northeast 
beyond the Zion National Park. I knew that I had seen Naomi and 
the rest of my family there. I knew I had been heavily drugged; and I 
knew why. 



“IT’S FOR YOUR OWN SAKE MORE THAN ANYONE ELSE’S.” ELDER CYRUS 
Walker’s bald dome and twinkling gray eyes had been part of my life 
for a quarter of a century. With his barrel chest and strong sloping 
shoulders he was like a rugged tree, never seeming a day older as the 
years passed. “We still trust you completely. But suppose you are 
doing things that might give you away, and you don’t even realize it?” 

An interrogation was inevitable. It was standard on each return 
trip. The fact that drugs of my own design were used in the ques- 
tioning added a special irony. “Can’t I at least see my family first?” I 
pleaded. “Today is Naomi’s 13th birthday. She sent me a class pic- 
ture, and she’s grown so much I hardly know her.” 

“Of course you can see her. There’s absolutely no rush, you’ll be 
with us at least five more days." Elder Walker patted my shoulder 
with a hand as thick and hard as a chopping board. “But we don’t 
want you going back to the university, do we, acting and feeling 
groggy? We all have too much invested to jeopardize the effort now. 
And there’s other work to do. Shall we say, the day after tomorrow 
for the tests of your latest work?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“I don’t care for that tone of voice.” Elder Walker stood up and 
wandered over to the window. Beyond him I saw the bleached 
wooden walls and steep roof of the Patriarch’s lodge, jutting high into 
the blue desert sky. He went on, “You know, Rachel, you are a very 
fortunate young woman." 

“I realize that. And I’m truly grateful to have such a wonderful 
opportunity to serve the Blessed Order.” Before I was 11 years old I 
had learned to hide most of my thoughts and all my opinions. Yet in 
a sense I agreed with Elder Cyrus Walker. I was lucky; lucky to have 
an unusual mind, one with a memory and logical powers that even 
the Council members could not ignore. 

Had it been otherwise . . . 

The Escalante bus had dropped me off in late afternoon at the edge 
of town, and as I walked through slanting sunlight I saw Deborah 
Curzon and Mary Dixon waiting outside the school until classes were 
over and the older children were let out. Deb and Mary each had one 
babe in anus and three kids in tow. Young ones. The two women were 
27, my exact contemporaries. They looked twice my age. Nine or 10 
kids can wear down even the strongest. 

Deb and Maiy had stared back at me — with pity. Their nods said, 
Why, it’s poor Rachel Stafford, not pretty enough to be taken as a 
third or even a fourth wife. My one child, Naomi, hardly counted. Her 
father was the Patriarch himself, and from their looks they thought 
that he had surely bedded me from duty rather than desire. 

“And, of course, we must have adequate time for the tests. Can’t 
afford to nish.” Elder Walker still had his back to me, gazing out of 
the window at a tumbleweed rolling ghostlike along the dusty street. 
“I assume that you have made further progress, and brought the 
results of your work with you?” 

“I think so. But I won’t really be sure until the tests are complete.” 

“Naturally.” Elder Walker turned and held out his hand. “Better, 
don’t you think, to put them in my safekeeping?” 

It was phrased as a question but I never doubted that it was an 
order. I handed over the vials. Cyrus Walker ran Bryceville. Oh, sure, 
the Patriarch was the ultimate authority, the Blessed Order’s spiri- 
tual leader and final point of decision. But the Patriarch was 89 years 
old. No one spoke of his health or even suggested his mortality, but 
13 years ago, when I had been led a nervous virgin to his bed, he had 
been stick-limbed and wheezing and barely able to become aroused. 
Without the drugs and careful preparation given to me and the gen- 
erous lubricants, entry would have been impossible. 

Thank God, he had met the challenge. He had known me, briefly, 
and five minutes later he lay snoring. I remained wretched at his side 
for two full hours before I dared to leave the chamber and creep 
down the broad wooden staircase. What I remembered most was the 
scaly touch of his skin and his unpleasant smell, like moldy wet straw. 
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For a full month afterward I prayed that I was pregnant and would 
not have to go back to him. As my period failed to arrive, day after 
late day, relief and joy burgeoned within me like the child herself. 

One month before Naomi was bom, a chance event altered the 
course of my life. Confined to bed in the final trimester of a difficult 
pregnancy, nervous and uncomfortable and bored, I saw in a maga- 
zine the announcement of a national science essay contest. Although 
the deadline was only four days away, I scribbled 20 pages on the 
role of nitrous oxides in amphibian metabolism, and on amphibian 
reproductive cycles. The results arose from my own observations — 
and, let me admit it, my own experiments — on my pet frog, Jasper, 
and his descendants. 

My entry went out in the next mail. I sent it without permission, a 
major sin. On the other hand, I was sure that I had no hope of winning 
one of the four cash prizes, or even of achieving an honorable men- 
tion. And, in fact, I received neither. What I did receive was a visit 
from Elder Walker. With him came a tall, dark-suited stranger with a 
maroon bow tie, piercing dark eyes, and a drooping black mustache. 

Walter Cottingham was a lawyer from one of the big pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. The home office of Tilden, Inc. was near Philadelphia, 
a city which at the time sounded to me as far away as the Moon. Wal- 
ter Cottingham, to my 14-year-old perspective, was a senior author- 
ity figure. Only later did I learn that he was just 10 years older than 
me and fresh out of law school. The suit, bow tie, and mustache were 
his attempt to look older. But he was good at his job. For two hours, 
closely watched by Elder Walker, Walter Cottingham sat on my bed 
end and asked me polite but shrewd questions related to my paper. 
What did I know about cyclic guanosine monophosphate? Had I ever 
heard of phosphodiesterase-5? How had I known that nitric oxide 
serves to relax blood vessels? 

At the end of that time he stood up, turned to Elder Walker, and 
said, “I am authorized to offer one hundred thousand dollars, payable 
at once.” 

“It must be discussed with the Council.” 

“Naturally.” Cottingham, to my vast surprise, winked at me. “There 
must also be one other condition." 

“That she does no additional work which could possibly infringe 
on or affect your patents?” 

“Good heavens, no.” Walter Cottingham stared at Elder Walker, 
and I think that for the first time since his arrival he was genuinely 
astonished. “That would be the very last thing we at Tilden would 
suggest.” He grinned down at me, and the smile changed him from a 
ferocious stranger to a friend. “When tire baby is bom, Miss Rachel, 
and you are recovered, you will receive a proper education. Natu- 
rally, at our expense.” He turned again to Elder Walker. “Miss Rachel 
should pursue research, preferably in the area where she is already 
active. However, Tilden will not constrain in any way the nature of 
her work, or the institution where she chooses to apply her talents. 
My company demands one thing only: Tilden will enjoy an exclusive 
right to any resulting patents. In return for this we will give you a roy- 
alty on gross product sales, plus other financial rewards.” 

I understood only a fraction of what Walter Cottingham was say- 
ing. Certainly, I had some idea that the direction of my life was chang- 
ing, but I did not realize that I had at that moment diverged forever 
from the other fertile females in the Blessed Order. Unlike them, I 
would have no more than one child. Unlike them, I would become no 
man’s wife — first, second, third, or fourth. 

After Naomi was born I was allowed to remain and care for 
her for two more years. Depending on your definition, that was either 
an easy or a very hard period for me. I did no manual work, which 
for a female in the Blessed Order was unheard of. On the other hand, 
in every spare moment two tutors from Tilden crammed me with 
physics, chemistry, and biology. Mostly I loved it, but sometimes, 
struggling to absorb difficult material while Naomi suckled at my 
breast, I broke down in tears. At the time I had never heard of post- 
partum depression, and really I don’t think that was my problem. It 
was that soon I would be in a far-off town, while my baby would 
remain in Bryceville. 



I was just 17 when the time came for me to leave. By then Naomi 
was a sturdy two-year-old, more beautiful than I had ever been. She 
had my dark eyes, and my chin, but the nose and cheekbones were 
a mystery. Others said that they saw the Patriarch in her. I agreed — 
in public. In private, I rejected fiercely the suggestion that anything 
in that wrinkled face and those bleary eyes could live on in my child. 

I left Bryceville, sure that I would miss Naomi every waking sec- 
ond. For tire first week, I did. Then the heady thrill of access to a real 
lab with real equipment grabbed me. I moved my area of study from 
amphibians to mammals, and I mapped out an ambitious research 
program. 

My area of study. My research program. Even, my laboratory — 
I thought of it that way, although a dozen other research workers 
were there. 

What an innocent! At the time I saw nothing peculiar in the fact 
that a lab suitable for my specialized work lay less than a hundred 
miles from Bryceville. It never occurred to me that the long arm of 
Tilden, Inc. could reach out across the country and endow and 
equip a new university facility in the town of St. George in less time 
than it took me to wean Naomi. Most of all, I had no idea how 
closely the interests of Tilden coincided with those of certain mem- 
bers of the Blessed Order. 

I had mapped out a research program? Yes, and no. Certainly I 
had written the proposal. But now I know that I was steered to it 
by a master plan of directed education, existing equipment, and 
available funding. 

IVE AND A HALF YEARS AFTER MY SCRIBBLED NOTES ON 
amphibian reproduction, I was offered — but did not 
understand — evidence that the direction of my 
“independent” research work had been carefully 
channeled from the beginning. It came during my 
usual six-monthly visit to Bryceville. Naomi was by 
this time a precocious handful, taxing the patience 
and stamina of my ailing mother. I wanted to be with 
both of them as much as I could, but half a day after 
my arrival I was called to a meeting with Elder 
Walker in his private quarters. 

“Rachel, my dear.” As I entered he stood up and 
enfolded me in a hug. Maybe I had become hypersen- 
sitive since leaving Bryceville, but that embrace felt 
more personal than paternal. Elder Walker’s sexual 
energy was no secret in Bryceville. Rather than taking 
the seat offered on the couch next to him, I remained standing. 

He looked at me sharply but said only, “I have been reading your 
research summaries.” He picked up and waved a sheaf of papers. “I 
want to tell you a way in which you can be of extraordinary service 
to the Blessed Order. Before we begin, you must swear that what we 
will discuss today will be held absolutely secret” 

“I promise.” I was intrigued, as any 19-year-old is intrigued by 
secrets, and I could see no reason not to give my word. 

“Secret,” he added, “even from other members of the Blessed 
Order. Unless I give permission for you to do so, you must not speak 
of this to your mother or to anyone else in your family. And, of course, 
to no one outside.” 

That made me hesitate, but after a few moments I nodded. “I 
promise that I will speak to no one unless you tell me that I may.” 

“Very good.” Elder Walker relaxed back onto the couch. “Rachel, 
you are a highly intelligent and talented young woman. But you have 
been here very little for the past five years. You have not seen the 
changes in the Patriarch.” 

Cyrus Walker was on very delicate ground. The Patriarch was eter- 
nal and unchanging, almost by definition. It was forbidden to speak 
of him except in terms of veneration and as a symbol of absolute 
authority. I said, truthfully, “I have not seen the Patriarch for more 
than five years.” 

The last time had been on the occasion of my impregnation with 
Naomi, as Elder Walker surely knew. 
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“Then take my word for it," he said, “there is cause for concern. I 
must be direct with you, and on a highly sensitive subject. The 
Blessed Jasper is not what he was. Mentally, he remains acute; but 
physically, he has trouble performing . . . certain traditional functions 
of our Order." 

He glanced at me hopefully, eyebrows raised. Could he be saying 
what he seemed to be saying? I declined to take the risk, and stared 
at him in silence. 

He sighed, and went on. “It is an element of the faith in the Blessed 
Order that our numbers in the world will increase and we will thrive. 
Our children are drawn from superior stock. They grow untainted 
by the habits of a degraded society. And, of course, the Patriarch is 
the best father that any child could ever have.” 

Now I was sure. I said flatly, “The Blessed Jasper has become 
impotent.” 

He grimaced. “My dear, never evei’ say such a thing outside this 
room, or hint at it to any other person. But what you say is correct.” 
“Into which category does his impotence fall?” My professional 
interest had been roused — the physiological interplay between the 
conscious mind and the autonomous nervous system was the very 
area of my own research — and for me, scientific curiosity always 
overcomes shyness and diffidence. Elder Walker stared at me and I 
went on, “Male erectile disorder falls into several categories. Primary 
impotence means that the male has never been able to maintain an 
erection long enough to perform sexual intercourse. Of course, we 
know that is not the case with the Blessed Jasper.” 

Elder Walker flinched and raised his hand, as though to ward off 
blasphemy, but after a moment he took a deep breath and nodded. 



“There are many other dings,” I said. “I can suggest dozens. The 
problem is, they have never been tried on human subjects under con- 
trolled conditions. It would take years for Tilden to get any of them 
through the FDA.” 

Prompted by another blank look from Elder Walker, I added, 
“FDA is the Food and Drug Administration. It would have to 
approve any drug.” 

“Why should they know anything of the drugs that you have devel- 
oped? They belong to us and Tilden.” 

“The FDA has to be told of any experiments involving humans. And 
Tilden won’t risk crossing the FDA, they have too much at stake on 
hundreds of products.” 

‘Then neither Tilden nor your FDA shall know of the experiments.” 
Elder Walker had regained control of himself, and of the meeting. “It 
is very simple, Rachel. You will develop and provide the test drugs. 
Here within the Order I will find males to take part in your experi- 
ments. The results will come back to you, and you will make the eval- 
uation. No one outside will know anything.” 

I shook my head. I was frightened, but I had to protest. “I can’t 
do that.” 

“What do you mean, can’t?" Elder Walker was scowling. 

“It’s dangerous, and unethical, and unfair to Tilden. They’ve always 
worked in good faith with the Blessed Order. Walter Cottingham has 
treated me kindly, and I regard him as my friend.” 

“Tilden, and Walter Cottingham, are unbelievers. Your duty is to 
serve the Blessed Order.” Perhaps there was still a hint of rebellion 
in my look, because he went on, “You will do as you are told, Rachel. 
Or would you rather never see your daughter again?” 




“You are disconcertingly frank, my dear. I blame your exposure to 
subversive influences beyond the Order, and I excuse your con- 
duct. Continue.” 

“Secondary impotence coveis several different cases. Sometimes 
a male is intermittently potent. Sometimes a male is potent with cer- 
tain partners, and not with others. Sometimes the male achieves an 
erection, but cannot sustain it long enough to complete the act; and 
sometimes a previously potent male, because of age or illness, loses 
all ability to achieve erection. Which one of these best describes the 
Blessed Jasper?” 

I THOUGHT HE WAS NOT GOING TO ANSWER. HE STOOD UP AND WENT 
over to his desk. Half a minute later, without looking at me, he said, 
“The last one. But the Patriarch is not ill— at least, no worse than he 
has been for years. Can anything be done to help him?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You must, it is your area of specialty. Surely there are medications, 
ipjections?” He turned to me and he was holding papers in his hand. 
“You mention them in your own reports. The scientists at Tilden have 
32 pending patents based on your work.” Stumbling over the words, 
he read, “Alprostadil, CGMP, guanine hexafluorate. Sildena-what’s- 
this-say?" 

“Sildenafil citrate. That last one is already patented by Pfizer. It was 
the first of the Viagra-class drugs. But it would still be my first sug- 
gestion here.” 

“It was tried earlier this year. There was some success, but also 
side effects — headaches, and alarming fluctuations in blood pres- 
sure. I judged it too risky to continue.” 

My mind felt topsy-turvy. So many years with the image of the Patri- 
arch as all-powerful and all-knowing, and now Cyrus Walker spoke 
of the Blessed Jasper like some prize animal needing to be restored 
to working condition. 



He had hit my weak point, and he knew it. They had Naomi. I dared 
argue no more. I nodded, and said softly, “It will be as you say.” 

If I am completely honest, I must admit that the decision was not 
so difficult as it may sound. I was fascinated by the prospect of apply- 
ing some of the ideas that bubbled up in my head as soon as the prob- 
lem was defined. Also, my whole upbringing had been one in which 
obedience to Elder Cyrus Walker and the needs of the Blessed Order 
was immediate and unquestioned. 

So the secret program was launched— secret from Tilden, secret 
from the university, secret from my friends and fellow workers in the 
lab. I was told, and accepted, that in the interests of secrecy I would 
be interrogated regularly during my visits to Biyceville. 

I was allowed to spend an extra four days with Naomi. Then I 
returned to the university and I began to work, harder than ever in 
my life. I cannot deny that I reveled in the challenge. 

It would be two more years before I began to suspect that Cyrus 
Walker’s motives were not what they seemed. And a year beyond that 
when I stalled to question the whole structure and raison d’etre of 
the Blessed Order. 

Not for nothing do the priests of another religion say, “Give 
me the child for the first seven years, and I’ll give you the man.” 
Whatever an infant finds around herself is, by definition, the nat- 
ural order of things. Quite reasonable to me, all through my first and 
second decades, was the idea that a man had the right to take sev- 
eral wives; accepted, that a woman’s success would be measured by 
the number of healthy children that she bore, and that she would 
function in all the affairs of life as “the lesser man”; natural, that chil- 
dren were first and foremost the possessions and servants of the 
Blessed Order; unquestioned, that the sex rights and privileges of the 
males should contain a defined hierarchy, with the Patriarch at the 
head and Elder Walker as his powerful lieutenant. 
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In every class in Bryceville’s school, biblical authority was cited 
for these matters. At home, my mother and seldom-seen father drove 
home the same message. Is it any wonder that five full years were 
necessary, away from Bryceville and in the company of heretics, 
before I began to feel differently? 

And yet with hindsight I believe that I was in some ways always a 
rebel. Unknown to anyone, I had secretly named my fust frog Jasper. 
Taking the name of the Patriarch in vain was blasphemy. Unknown 
to anyone, I had done my private froggy investigations and mailed the 
results to a science contest in the huge and unknown world beyond 
Bryceville and the Blessed Order. That was, at the very least, gross 
disobedience. It ought to have raised a red flare on the lofty roof of 
the Patriarch’s lodge, glaring enough to warn any alert Council mem- 
ber that Rachel Stafford was the woist possible person to send into 
an outside world of skeptics and unbelievers. 

Perhaps they were overconfident. After all, they had Naomi. And 
indeed, during my first years at the university any Council member 
would have seen little reason to doubt the decision to send me there. 
True, I did take driving lessons and obtain my license, something 
denied to female members of the Blessed Order, but I used die license 
mainly as an ID in stores. I was young and shy and avoided social con- 
tacts. My work and my visits to Naomi filled my life; and aldiough it 
should not be for me to say it, my understanding of neurotransmit- 
ters, human biochemistry, and the human mind-body interface grew 
to exceed anything that I could find elsewhere in the world. I pub- 
lished little, but Walter Cottingham filed a torrent of patents based 
upon my work. He told me — strictly, I am sure, against company pol- 
icy— that Tilden was more than getting their money’s worth. No other 
company had anything remotely like the selective-memory suppres- 
sion and keyed-memory access drugs that my work provided. Of 
course, the “forgetters,” the “truth tellers,” and the “button pressers” 
(Walter’s terminology) still had a long way to go before they could be 
tinned on and off in horns rather than in a few weeks; even so, he and 
Tilden were highly satisfied. 

But I was not. It was not so much that the Order used the truth 
tellers on me. Rather, it was that as year followed year I became 
increasingly convinced that I was just getting stalled. The human 
brain and body form a wondrous and complex interacting system. 
The idea that a drug — any drug — might produce a single effect on 
the delicately balanced human brain is as preposterously naive and 
wrong as the thought that a combination of two medications will pro- 
duce no effect beyond their separate influences. Tilden had its 
patents; I, mapping cross-connections, had something more: the 
vision of a whole new world where drugs affecting the mind affected 
the body that affected the mind ... on and on, in infinite regress. 

As year followed year I also became more certain that the society 
of the Blessed Order was corrupt and rotten at its heart. 



I LOOKED UP. THE SUN WAS HIGH IN THE SKY. I GLANCED AT MY 
watch and realized that I had spent two dazed hours staring at 
the bright posters in the window of the bicycle shop. Tire hard 
bench seat had cut into my thighs. When I stood up, my calves 
felt the pins and needles of returning circulation. 

I walked slowly back to the campus. Nothing was happen- 
ing now that had not happened many times before. I had been 
to Bryceville, reported to Elder Walker, and delivered to him 
my latest work. He had given me test results for analysis, and 
he had interrogated me, in detail, while I was under the influ- 
ence of drugs of my own devising. Soon the effects would wear 
off, and I would feel normal. 

Back in my office, I again turned on the computer and called 
up the hidden data files. The response is decidedly nonlinear 
and follows an approximate two-thiids power law. ... The 
words felt no less remote. However, I could now tell myself 
that there was a good reason. I had been away for a week, naturally 
my work would seem a little strange, a little less immediate. 

Then why was I filled with such an alien sense of dissatisfaction? 



I have a powerful memory, but somehow I did not fge) [hat.I could 
trust it. Something was missing. Was that real, or just nidr.e drug 
aftereffects? 

I leaned back in my seat and stared at the screen. My office lies at 
the end of the corridor. I heard no sound but the soft whir of the disk 
drive and faint footsteps on the floor above. 

I felt a strengthening conviction. During my absence someone 
had been in my office, started my computer, and tampered with 
my hidden files. 

Who? That was not difficult. The Council of the Blessed Order 
knew exactly when I would be visiting Bryceville and away from the 
university. Asking me questions was only one way of making sure 
the secrets of my work were safe; a more direct method was to 
explore my records firsthand. I did not remember doing so, but under 
earlier drugged interrogations I might have revealed everything about 
my secret files. 

It was easy enough to check my suspicion. I went to the central log, 
where records were kept of every transaction of material called from 
storage.The liistory was in reverse chronological order. My hidden 
work files contained nine years of notes on the anti-impotence drugs 
and protocols, from their earliest beginnings when I arrived at the uni- 
versity through to the same pages that I had been examining earlier 
in the day. Those last pages had been accessed on March 16— a date 
when I was away in Bryceville. 

During my absence, representatives of the Blessed Order had been 
here and examined my files. 

I had my answer. It was exactly what I expected, but it brought no 
peace of mind. I folded my arms, stared at nothing, and wondered. 
Since it was no surprise to me that my files would be explored in my 
absence, why the continued uneasiness? These records said nothing 
that I had not already revealed, in full, to Elder Walker and the Coun- 
cil of the Blessed Order. 

The rhythmic click of leather shoes soimded far off in the corridor. 
Someone, probably Dr. Jeffers, was pacing steadily up and down. It 
was his preferred way of thinking. As this was mine. Sitting in a half- 
trance, lulled by the sound of footsteps and by the faint hum of the 
computer’s hard drive, I listened to my inner voice. I realized that my 
worries had nothing to do with my work, or who had been investi- 
gating it. 

My worry was Naomi. I know that a mother is not the best judge, 
but I had always thought her an exceptionally pretty child. 

A child. 

Except that on my most recent visit, that word had not been appro- 
priate. In the six months since I had last seen her, Naomi had become 
a woman. Not just the young breasts, filling out her tight cotton dress; 
not just the way that the men of the Order looked at her— covertly, 
hotly, with the eyes of lust. That was bad enough, but worse was the 
way she responded to those looks; the knowing sideways glance of 
her dark eyes, the way she held herself and moved her body. 

I have suggested already that I am not a stupid woman. Why, then, 
was I so slow to realize that Naomi, at 13 years, was close to the age 
when I had been taken to the Patriarch, and far less innocent than I? 

I had not seen, because I did not wish to see. To me it was unthink- 
able that Naomi would be forced to endure what I had gone through 
myself, 14 years ago. Unthinkable that she would be made to com- 
mit incest, even though such a union with the Patriarch, the earthly 
embodiment of God himself, was sanctioned and blessed within the 
Order. Unthinkable, but unavoidable. 

I became aware that something in front of me had changed. The 
computer, unattended for more than 10 minutes, had switched its 
display. Instead of the chronological list of files accessed, it showed 
a variable screen-saver pattern. A flood of multicolored bubbles rose 
slowly up the screen, popped, and dispersed. 

The upward drift was random, and then after a while not quite so. 
I stared, puzzled by a twisting area where green and blue bubbles 
faded into each other. I was seeing letters— words. Sharon File 32V. 
Visible for a few seconds, then vanishing. Random bubbles formed 
and rose and burst. 

I kept looking. After about half a minute, another confluence of 
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merging bubbles formed the words again: Sharon File 32V. 

Very few people would be able to read that message. Even if they 
switched on my computer and let it sit idle until the screen-saver pat- 
tern appeared, chances were that they would see nothing. To a per- 
son with normal vision, there was no message. Only someone color- 
blind exactly as I was color-blind would find anything on the screen 
but random bubbles. 

I had left a message to myself. And 1 had no idea what it might be. 

HE HOURS FROM NOON TO EARLY EVENING WERE VERY 
difficult Sharon Prostley would be gone by 5:30, but oth- 
ers of the lab left later and they would find it odd to see 
me using Sharon’s work station. I could plead problems 
with my own computer, but I did not want anyone peer- 
ing over my shoulder and offering helpful advice when 
I took a look at File 32V in Sharon’s system. 

I waited as long as I could stand. It was 20 minutes 
after seven when I walked for the 10th time along the 
corridor, found every office empty, and tiptoed into 
Sharon’s room. Most of one wall was a long window, so 
even with the door closed I would be perfectly visible 
from the corridor as I turned on her computer. 

It took a few minutes to feel my way in— Sharon’s 
machine was organized quite differently from mine. I 
was forced to look in quite a few places until, in an 
operating system directory where Sharon was never likely to go, I 
found 32V. It was a text file; or, more accurately, a nested set of them. 

I loaded Sharon’s word processing system. Nervously, wondering 
what I might find, I brought in the first file. 

FLGEYRRO PROCIUET PSCIQCXN OFPAJWFS. 

Gibberish. Not words, not data, not anything. 

Unless ... I stared, became dizzy, felt the room sway and rock 
around me. Memories, suppressed by my own drugs and keyed now 
by the button pressers, flooded back. 

My fingers sought and foimd the new data bank. Terse notes filled 
the screen— secret from Tilden, Inc., secret from Elder Walker, secret 
from everyone. Scanning them, I doubted that they would be intelli- 
gible to anyone but me. But scanning them, I saw ample reason for 
extreme caution. 

First entry: Penta-sild. + cyto. heptahydrate + oxidant — > strong 
short-term increase. 

It was a tailored anti-impotence drug that I had recently developed 
and was testing on members of tire Blessed Order. Strictly speaking, 
any drug was merely being evaluated before being made available to 
the Blessed Jasper, hr practice there was never a shortage of volun- 
teers. Elder Walker told me to bring increasing amounts on each of 
my six-monthly visits. 

And now the subtext: Penta-sild. + cyto. heptahydrate + GABA 
undergoes metamoiph. — > new neuro. + feedback — > 6-mo. t(sero. 
& dopa. levels) — > pituit. down — > testost. to zero. Permanent. 

Interpretation: The same drug, plus gamma-aminobutyric acid, 
crossed the blood-brain b airier and had a neurotransmitter break- 
down product. Used for six months or more, the pituitary gland 
would be increasingly affected and the male testosterone level would 
drop to zero; with that decline would go all sexual desire. Further- 
more, the effect would not reverse itself after use of the drug ended. 

How much did I hate the Order that had raised me? Enough to want 
to destroy it; but I told myself that was not my motive. All I wanted 
was to save Naomi. Another few months would be enough; provided 
that they did not take her virginity until July or August, she would 
escape my fate. 

March, with its warm days and pleasantly cool nights, slowly 
gave way to the baking heat of June. I worked late every night, but 
the sidewalk was still warm beneath my sandals as I walked home to 
my single-bedroom apartment 

As always, I checked my answering machine. Every week I had a 
friendly call from Walter Cottingham, and now and again there were 



questions or comments from the scientists at Tilden, Inc. Occa- 
sionally there was a message from Bryceville. The Blessed Order 
did not approve of electronic devices but it did not always follow 
its own rules. I knew from Walter that Elder Walker telephoned 
him every week on financial matters. For a senior member of a sect 
that eschewed all worldly concerns, Cyrus Walker was surprisingly 
interested in money. I did not know how much Tilden, Lac. paid 
the Order for what I was doing, but it was far more than the cost 
of my room and board, plus a small discretionary amount for inci- 
dentals. That had been granted, grudgingly, after strong words on 
my behalf from Walter. 

On June 28, 1 arrived home at nine. I made myself a glass of iced 
tea and listened to the calls. Raoul Caprice, from Tilden, with a 
shrewd question about an implied viral inhibitor effect of one of my 
recent reports. Would it work equally well for retroviruses? I won- 
dered. Would it? Probably. I liked Raoul, or at least I liked his mind. 
We had never met in person. I looked at the clock and decided, regret- 
fully, that it was a bit late to call him back on the East Coast. 

A telemarketer, who must have had more spare time than sense, 
had left a long message inviting me to buy “heating oil futures,” what- 
ever they were. Sharon Prostley had called, apologizing for not drop- 
ping in that morning. She was PMS-y and had been in a shitty mood 
all day. See you tomorrow. Abner Wurtshelm, of whom I had never 
heard, nervously wondered if I could tell him how the prostaglandins 
worked. He was doing a science report for high school — deadline in 
three days— was going to pull a certain D unless he came up with 
something spectacular— got my name from the college book — 
would love to buy me a coffee — lunch even — if I would answer a 
few questions. 

I smiled. Abner had a real nerve, but maybe I would call him back. 
He sounded bright. I started to walk toward the phone when the final 
message stalled in midsentence. 

“ — later on. I have something tremendous to tell you. Call me on 
return— as soon as you get this message.” 

Naomi, too impatient to wait for the end of my standard message 
to callers. Naomi! 

I was dialing before I could ask myself where she was, or how she 
had managed to place a call. 

“Yes?” The gruff voice that answered was male. 

“Naomi Stafford.” I was filled with a mixture of excitement and ter- 
ror. Something tremendous — surely that couldn’t be anything to do 
with the Blessed Jasper. So what was it? “I mean, I would like to 
speak to Naomi Stafford." 

“I’m sure you would, Rachel.” It was Elder Walker. “She’s right here. 
One moment.” 

“Mother?” It was Naomi, breathless but somehow more adult in 
tone than when I had seen her last. “I have some absolutely wonder- 
ful news. I’m going to be married!” 

“Married. To — ” 

I found it hard to get the words out. The Blessed Jasper was father 
to a 10th of the children in the Blessed Order, but he had not married 
for 40 years. 

“To the Blessed Jasper?” I said at last. 

“No! Of course not, silly." Naomi’s laugh, young and carefree, 
grabbed my heart. “Mother, I’m going to marry Elder Walker. Aren’t 
you going to congratulate us?” 

Not 90-year-old Jasper. Instead, nigged and ageless Cyrus Walker, 
with his bald head, barrel chest, and sly, gray eyes. The heir appar- 
ent to the leadership of the Blessed Order had chosen my daughter— 
my not-yet-14 daughter— to be his wife. She would join the three 
cowed, abject women already married to him. My work had not saved 
her. It came too late. 

“Mother?” said Naomi. When I still could not speak, Elder Walker’s 
voice came on the line. “Of course, we hope you will be here for the 
wedding. You will come, won’t you?” 

It was more a command than a question. Elder Walker was used to 
commanding. 

“Ah— uh — of course, I’ll— When— when will the wedding be?” I 
still had hope. Elder Walker, whose sexual appetite had been whis- 
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pered about by the women since I was a small child, would surely be 
one of the men taking the newest drug that I had provided. A couple 
more months . . . 

“Oh, don’t worry, there’s plenty of time for you to get here. The cer- 
emony won’t be until Saturday.” 

“Which Saturday?” 

“The next one. July 3.” 

Today was Monday. Five days from now. 

“Too soon,” I said, and then, to cover my mistake. “I mean, it will 
be hard for me to get away from the lab at such short notice. Is there 
any way it could be later— even a few weeks?" 

“The arrangements have all been made. They can’t be changed.” 
Elder Walker’s voice left no room for negotiation. “Tell people at the 
university that it’s your daughter’s wedding. They will understand." 

“May I speak again to Naomi?” 

“You can speak to her tomorrow. Then you’ll know what day and 
time you’ll be getting here, and we’ll see how you fit into the cere- 
mony. Naomi would like you to be part of it See you in a few days." 

I heard a click and was left with a dead line. In a few days I might 
be dead, too. I knew I would go to Biyceville — I had to, to talk Naomi 
out of it, plead with Elder Walker to wait, ask for an audience with 
the Blessed Jasper. Hopeless, but I had to try everything. 

And I would go to Bryceville with memories of my own subversive 
work against the Blessed Order intact. The selective-memory sup- 
pression drug I had used on my last visit required a careful protocol 
and weeks of preparation. 

What were the chances that I would be interrogated again during 
my visit? I would have to take the chance. I told myself, it had been 



checked closely to see if anything had been removed and returned. 

I looked at my watch. In 15 minutes the Escalante bus was sched- 
uled to pass by this part of the highway. I had to be on it. 1 finally 
decided to leave the cylinder behind in the locked trunk of the car, 
and hurried back out of the arroyo. 

I had cut it close. The bus was no more than a mile away, its out- 
line shimmering in the heat, when I reached the road. I stood by the 
roadside and waved, and it wheezed to a halt. 

“Bryceville,” I said, as I climbed on board. “How much do I owe?” 

“Not worth charging you.” The driver, a towheaded man in his early 
20s, nodded toward the road ahead. “We’re almost there, you could 
have walked it in half an hour. But I guess it’s a bit hot for that." 

“Hot, and dusty,” I said, and went to sit down. I was glad to see that 
only half a dozen other people were on the bus, and none of them had 
the dress typical of members of the Blessed Order. 

The bus dropped me off in the usual place near the edge of town. 
It was just after one o’clock, so all the children were in school and 
no mothers were waiting. In fact, no one at all was on the street. My 
precaution in arriving by bus felt like a waste of time as I walked 
slowly toward Elder Walker’s house, in its favored position next to 
the Patriarch’s tall lodge. 

Why there, and not to my mother’s house, where Naomi lived? I 
think I wanted to know the worst as soon as possible. I approached 
the door of scrubbed white oak, and gently knocked. After a few sec- 
onds it was opened— by Naomi. 

“Mother!” She sounded delighted and she looked wonderful, cheer- 
ful and radiant and more free of worry than I have ever been. “I didn’t 
think you would arrive so early.” 




only three months and after all I was there for a wedding, not a 
research review. 

I felt a powerful urge to drop everything and head at once to 
Bryceville. The sooner I knew the worst — all the worst— the bet- 
ter. A night, long and sleepless, and a brief conversation with 
Naomi the next morning, convinced me otherwise. I worked the 
next three days in the lab, pausing only for meals and brief naps 
and never leaving the building. 

At two o’clock on Friday morning I returned to my apartment, 
showered for the first time in four days, and set the alarm for eight. 

At nine o’clock I did something I had done only twice before in my 
life. I rented a car. I took it to the university, picked up a package 
from the lab, and eliminated a group of files from my computer, over- 
writing the storage areas so there was no possibility of reconstruc- 
tion. Then, instead of taking the usual bus to Bryceville, I drove. On 
dusty roads, through sheer-sided red canyons and across stark desert 
scenery, the car’s air conditioning fought the summer heat while I, 
shivering and sweating by turns, worried about Naomi and what was 
going to happen the next day. The more I thought about Cyrus Walker, 
the more Naomi’s fate seemed worse than mine. I had lost my vir- 
ginity to the Blessed Jasper; she would lose her whole life when she 
became Elder Walker’s fourth wife. 

A mile and a half before I came to the outskirts of Bryceville I left 
the highway and parked the car in a little arroyo. It would be in trou- 
ble there in the event of a flash flood, but it was well out of sight of 
anyone on the road. I took a knapsack out of the trunk. That was my 
usual luggage when I went home for visits. Then I hesitated. 

Should I take the other thing, too? If I didn’t, I might have no 
chance to come back for it. The cylinder would fit in my knap- 
sack, but suppose that were to be searched? It never had been, so 
far as I knew. All it usually held were toilet articles, a couple of 
changes of clothing, and some small gift for Naomi. I had never 



“You’re living here,” I said. Too late. 

“No, I’m not. I came this morning to help with the arrangements— 
it’s going to be a huge ceremony. Cyrus isn’t here, he’ll be back in a 
few minutes. Bui the Patriarch is. Come in and see him.” 

I would rather spend time with the Devil. But I stepped into the 
familiar broad hall flanked with Anasazi relics and followed Naomi 
to the rear of the house. 

She led me not to the big living room where Elder Walker had gazed 
out of the window at the rolling tumbleweed, but to a little, dim-lit 
den. I had to wait for my eyes to adjust before I could see the Patri- 
arch sitting in an armchair. 

At once, I knew what Naomi apparently did not. I was looking at a 
man close to death. He was small and shriveled, a doll figure dwarfed 
by the massive chair. The skin of his bald head was like a jaundiced 
saffron egg, marked by prominent dark veins. His mouth was open, 
a dark toothless cavern, and his yellowed eyes stared at nothing. 
When they did not move as I stepped closer, I knew that he was blind. 

After the Patriarch, what? The inner circle would never be open to 
me, or to any woman, but it was not hard to guess its decision. When 
the Blessed Jasper died, Elder Walker would become the Patriarch. 

Looking again at Naomi, I realized that I had been wrong. She 
knew — knew that Jasper had little time to live, knew that tomorrow 
she would marry a man destined for supreme power within the Order. 
That sounded wonderful to her — but what about the life she would 
lead afterward, as a fourth and lowest wife? At 13, no one thinks of 
the long-term future. 

“Can we go home soon?” I said. “I want to see your grandmother, 
and I would like to spend some time with you before the wedding.” 

“That might be difficult." She gave me the rapid, side-of-eye glance 
that I had seen her use on older men. “Cyrus said we’d be very busy 
today and it would be better for me to stay at this house tonight.” 
She added, her chin pushed a little forward, “It will all be very proper 
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and respectable. Two of Cyrus’s brothers and two of his sisters will 
be here.” 

“Naomi, we need to talk.” 

“We’ll have plenty of time for that— after the wedding.” She turned 
at the sound of the door opening back along the hall, and said impor- 
tantly, “I think that must be Cyrus. I must make sure that things are 
ready for him.” 

She hurried away. I took another look at the Patriarch. He lolled in 
his chair just as he had when I arrived, apparently seeing and hear- 
ing nothing. 

That seemed to be confirmed when Elder Walker breezed in. He 
ignored the Blessed Jasper and came straight across to me. 

“Excellent, excellent.” He clapped his meaty hands together. “You 
are early, and we need all the help we can get. Rachel, I want you to 
go down to the main meeting hall and tell Belinda Lee that the table 
arrangements for the meal have to be changed. Tell her that the 
Blessed Jasper”— the skeletal figure made no movement at the sound 
of his name — “must be seated alone at a special dais, and he should 
not be served a meal." 

“Naomi,” I began. “I’d like to meet with her and—” 

“Tomorrow. Far too busy today, all of us.” He took my arm and led 
me back toward the front door. “Lots of time for the pair of you to 
talk tomorrow. Off you go and help Belinda. And you won’t need that 
just now.” He took my knapsack from my hand and hefted it specu- 
latively. “We’ll get it to you later.” 

I went cold, recalling how close I had come to bringing the cylin- 
der. I said not a word, but as he ushered me into the street he spoke 
again. “One other thing, Rachel. The questioning regarding the 
progress of your work. We’ll put that off until after the wedding. We’ll 
do it on Sunday, all right? Hurry along now.” 

He closed the door before I could reply. Instead of hurrying I leaned 
my back against the sturdy wall of the house and closed my eyes. I 
was unprepared, and interrogation on Sunday would doom me. All 
the way from St. George I had wondered what I should do — what I 
could do, what I dared to do. Now, I had no choice. 

Sometimes I wonder where I came from. That feeling is never 
stronger than when I have spent a few horn's with my mother. She was 
thinner than ever and veiy frail, but she was enonuously cheerful. She 
asked me about my work, and after a couple of minutes of simplified 
description she nodded and said, “A wonderful marriage, it will be. 
As I’ve told Naomi, she is veiy lucky. Everyone expects that Cyrus 
Walker will become—’’ 

She paused, reluctant to voice the unspeakable. Cyrus Walker will 
become the new Patriarch when the Blessed Jasper dies. 

“Mother, Elder Walker is an old man, at least 60, and he has three 
wives already.” 

“Do you think that Naomi minds that? Rachel, don't you ever even 
look at your own daughter? Naomi is happy as can be, every move she 
makes says that. She wants to many Cyrus." 

“But she’s only 13. She’s a child." 

She stared at me. “You had Naomi at 14. 1 had you at 14.” 

“But that doesn’t mean it was right. To spend your whole life bear- 
ing children, until you are too old or too sick or die doing it.” 

She stood up, and she was trembling. “Rachel Stafford, I don't want 
to hear one more word. I didn’t bring a child of mine into the world 
so that she could spout blasphemy. I didn’t raise you that way, and I 
didn’t raise Naomi that way, either. It’s that godless college you work 
at, and that godless work you do. I should never have let you go. I’m 
going to lie down." 

No use reminding her that she had had no say in the matter. My 
future had been decided by Elder Walker and the Council. Mother had 
been a nonentity, as I would also be a nonentity except that my con- 



tinued presence at the university was both useful and lucrative for the 
Blessed Order. 

At eight o’clock my knapsack was dropped off at the house by a 
teenage girl whom I did not recall meeting before. 

“I’m a friend of Naomi,” she said. She stared at me curiously, and I 
wandered what tales were told in Bryceville of the strange visitor 
who was Naomi Stafford’s mother. After she had gone I looked inside 
the knapsack and found that the contents were not arranged as I had 
packed them. 

By 10 o’clock it was fully dark. I waited another hour until my 
mother, who after our first disagreement had said no more than a 
few words to me all evening, was in bed and soundly asleep. Then I 
slipped out. The street was quiet and empty. Unless something had 
changed in the past few months, the summer curfew in Bryceville 
would last until five in the morning. 

I moved slowly and tried to stay in the shadow of buildings until I 
was safely out of the town center. I had no flashlight with me— a fail- 
ure of planning on my part— but the Moon was only a few days past 
full and there were no clouds. Even so, the world looked different 
enough at night that I was not sure I had the right arroyo until I actu- 
ally saw the car. 

The cylinder weighed about 10 pounds. With more time in the lab 
I could have cut that down considerably, but everything had been 
done in a blazing hurry. I tucked the smooth, gray shape under my 
arm and started back. 

It was after midnight when I reached the outskirts of Bryceville. In 
the past two hours clouds had moved in from the west to hide the 
Moon. The weather was changing. I sneaked again through the dark 
streets, knowing that the hard part lay ahead of me. 

That effort could not begin until morning. I tiptoed upstairs and 
lay down in the same bed where I had slept as a child. Amazingly, I 
slept like a child. Or perhaps not so amazingly. The mind can push a 
long way, but at some point the body asserts its own demands. 

Summer rain in Bryceville was a rare treat. The wet morning 
faces that I passed on the streets all seemed to be smiling. People 
who recognized me paused to congratulate me. I forced a smile of my 
own, held my knapsack tightly imder my raincoat, and hurried on. 

The ceremony would be held in the town meeting hall at 11:30, fol- 
lowed at once by the reception in the same building. As I had 
expected, Belinda Lee was already there, worrying over final arrange- 
ments. She did not question my presence. Elder Walker had assigned 
me to help her yesterday, he must have done the same today. 

I went to the real' of the hall to put down my knapsack and hang 
up my raincoat. Walking to the arroyo and back I had thought about 
the layout of the meeting hall and wondered where to put the fat, 
gray cylinder. It had to be hidden, but it also had to be accessible to 
me during or just before the ceremony. 

Belinda Lee, thank God, was a worrier who liked everything 
planned and perfect to the last detail. She was not at all surprised 
when I appeared to have the same attitude. 

"Right here,” she said, leading me to the third long bench. “You’ll 
enter with Naomi, then you leave her at the front and come and sit 
down at the aisle end for the whole ceremony.” 

“I just want to run through it once to make sure,” I said. 

Belinda’s vague nod said, all right, but I’ve got other things to do. 
Women were arriving with home-cooked food, which had to be 
placed ready for serving after the wedding. She took no notice of me 
when I sat down on the bench and leaned forward to peer beneath 
it. The solid wooden back ran all the way to the floor, and there was 
a good foot of open space below the seat. 

I went back along the aisle, picked up my knapsack, and walked 
slowly forward leading an imagined Naomi on my arm. At the dais I 








paused respectfully with head inclined, then turned and went to sit 
at the end of the bench. I slipped my knapsack underneath and bent 
down as though it would not easily fit. The fat, gray cylinder had to 
come out. I eased it free, pushed it back a little farther, and used the 
empty knapsack to hide it completely from sight. Leaning far for- 
ward, I could still reach its black valve. 

Two other young women, strangers to me, were at the front of the 
hall now. I went forward. 

“I’m Naomi’s mother. Elder Walker sent me to help. It smells awful 
musty in here, and with the rain we don’t want to open the windows. 
Do you have anything to make it smell nicer?” 

Female members of the Blessed Order do not question male 
authority, even when it comes secondhand. “We’ve got disinfectant,” 
one of them said. “But it doesn’t smell all that good.” 

“How about rosewater?” the second one asked. "We’ve got plenty 
of that. Wouldn’t it be better?” 

“It would be perfect,” I said. “Bring me all you can find. And the dis- 
infectant, too.” 

They looked a little doubtful as they went off. With reason. Ammo- 
nia and rosewater provide an aroma like nothing you can imagine. By 
9:30 the front part of the hall had its own unique smell; neither pleas- 
ant nor unpleasant, but enough to make people sniff and look puz- 
zled when they came in. I left, highly nervous about what I was leav- 
ing beneath the bench, and made my way through the rain to Elder 
Walker’s house. 

If I had ever imagined that I was a key player in preparations for 
the wedding ceremony, the illusion ended with my arrival at the 
house. I was hardly noticed. Elder Walker had already departed, 
sequestered with the rest of the Council, but half a dozen older 
women had been there since early morning. Naomi’s attention was 
all on her appearance. The Order held that elaborate dress and undue 
attention to person was sinful, but no one seemed to have told my 
daughter. She was fretting about her puffy face, her imagined double 
chin, and the state of her complexion. And what would happen to 
her dress and her hair when she had to walk in the rain? I told her— 
truthfully — that she looked radiant and absolutely gorgeous. The idea 
of Cyrus Walker forcing himself onto and into that soft young body 
made me want to vomit. 

All unions of the Blessed Order are said to be fore-ordained by 
Heaven. Today the weather seemed to support that. At 1 1: 15, just as 
we prepared to walk over to the meeting hall, the rain stopped and 
the Sun emerged. 

Ten of us, all women, walked through the streets with Naomi; but 
when we came to the open double doors of the hall, I alone contin- 
ued with her on my arm. The great room was already three-quarters 
full. I guessed maybe a thousand people were there — this was a mqjor 
event for the Blessed Order. As Naomi and I went down the long aisle 
I saw Elder Walker and a group of Council members waiting at the 
end. Behind them, on the dais in a massive ceremonial chair, sat the 
wasted form of the Blessed Jasper. 

The wedding ceremony within the Order was lengthy, and as long 
as I had lived in Bryceville the Patriarch had played a central part in 
it. As I left Naomi with the group before the dais, turned, and made 
my way to my place on the bench, I wondered. How could a living 
skeleton, blind and deaf, perform any function at all, still less deliver 
the customary invocation and blessing? 

I should have known better. The Council had faced the problem of 
a failing Patriarch for a long time. As I sat down and leaned far for- 
ward as though in prayer, I heard a familiar voice: “Dearly Beloved, 
we are gathered here today ...” 

I jerked my head up. That was the Patriarch’s voice, film and clear. 
But the mouth of the frail figure on the platform was not moving. I 
glanced around and saw others behaving as if the situation was per- 
fectly normal. Suddenly I realized what was happening. The Order, 
sneering at the world outside Bryceville, decrying modem machin- 
ery, suspicious of innovation, still found its own uses for technology. 
Someone, years ago, had foreseen the present situation and recorded 
the Blessed Jasper in a wedding ceremony. 

I leaned down, reached underneath, and savagely turned the valve. 



As I straightened up I heard the hiss of escaping gas. After a few sec- 
onds my neighbors on the bench, three women, turned in my direc- 
tion. They were catching a faintly acrid smell, but the continuing cer- 
emony masked the sound. They stared at me for a moment, saw 
nothing, and returned their attention to the wedding service. 

The next five minutes were agonizing. I felt sure that the smell of 
the spreading gas would overwhelm that of disinfectant and rose- 
water, and someone would investigate and expose what I had done. 
If that didn’t happen, the alternative was almost worse: In another 
hour, Naomi would be married to Cyrus Walker. And there was a final 
possibility, one I almost dared not think about. I hoped that I under- 
stood the interaction of the chemical now spreading through the air 
with the drugs delivered in the past year to the Order, but in the last 
few desperate days there had been no time to calibrate dosage or 
explore other possible effects. Suppose that I killed everyone in the 
meeting hall? It was small consolation to know that I, sitting right 
above the cylinder, would be the first to go. 

I waited, gradually becoming convinced that I had made a gross 
mistake and nothing was going to happen. The voice of the Patriarch 
seemed to go on forever. Then one of the Council members standing 
right at Naomi’s side raised a hand to his head, half-turned, and 
dropped to the ground without a sound. 

HE MEN NEARBY BENT TO HELP HIM, BUT BEFORE THEY 
could do more than lift his head their attention was 
diverted to the raised dais. The Patriarch, who up to 
this point in the proceedings had neither moved nor 
spoken, uttered a hoarse, strangled moan. His skinny 
figure lurched to its feet, stood swaying and rigid for a 
moment, then fell forward head first. The crack of his 
bald head on the hard floor of the hall was loud enough 
to sound through the still-continuing invocation. 

A wail of horror and disbelief rang through the hall. 
Council members moved to the Blessed Jasper, while 
dozens of other people started forward. Before they 
could do anything to help, another man was toppling to 
the floor. Then another. I saw Elder Walker, swaying on 
his feet, grab at Naomi’s arm for support. Then he crum- 
pled and fell. I leaned forward, thinking to close the 
valve, but it was too late. The women on my bench were screaming 
and they forced their way past, making it impossible for me to bend 
over. I stood up and turned around. The room was pandemonium. 
Some people pushed forward to help, others were heading toward 
the doors. And, everywhere close by, men were falling. The front of 
the hall was littered with their silent bodies. Other men right beside 
them remained standing. They stared around, bewildered and afraid. 

I hoped and prayed that I was seeing unconsciousness, and no 
worse. I had killed the Blessed Jasper, I knew that — the three-foot fall 
from the dais to an impact with the hard floor would have cracked 
the skull of a man far less frail. 

Naomi was kneeling at Elder Walker’s side, crying hysterically. I 
pushed my way through, grabbed an arm, and tried to lift her. “We 
have to get out of here!” I shouted. 

“No!" She would not move. “Cyrus is hurt. I have to look after him.” 

“It’s too risky. If we don’t leave, the same thing will happen to us.” 

I don’t know if she heard me, but others certainly did. I heard 
screams and cries of “Let me out!” The press toward the main exit 
began in earnest. Men and woman forced each other out of the way 
and trampled the bodies on the floor. Again I tried to lift Naomi, but 
she would not move from Elder Walker’s side. 

I stayed with her, waiting for the crush to subside. Then, when no 
one was near, I did what I hated to do. The jab of the needle to the 
nape of her neck was not painful — barely enough to make her look 
up at me in surprise. 

I waited for 10 seconds, then said, “Naomi, we must leave now. 
Come along.” 

She rose to her feet with a bemused expression on her face and 
allowed me to lead her away from Elder Walker. When we came to 
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the bench where I had been sitting I made a quick detour and picked 
up the knapsack and cylinder. 

At the double doors I paused and glanced back into the hall. I had 
no time for an accurate count, but I estimated that 50 people 
remained, all near the front, all unconscious, and all men. In front of 
me, hundreds had turned again and were standing, unsure if it would 
be safe to go back in. It had begun to pour, mingling warm raindrops 
with tears. No one spoke to us or tried to interfere as I led Naomi 
away along the street. 

She said nothing for a hundred yards, and then, “Where are we 
going?” 

“Home, first. Then to where we’ll be safe.” 

She glanced back toward the meeting hall but did not answer. I 
could feel her arm trembling, and I tucked it into mine. “We’ll be all 
right, love. We’ll be fine.” 

She stared at me vacantly. “Where is Cyrus?” 

“He is fine, too. He wants me to look after you.” 

“And the Blessed Jasper?” 

I dared not answer that. I believed that the Patriarch was dead, and 
I had killed him. I told myself it was not my fault. The old man ought 
to have been allowed to die in peace. 

We had reached mother’s house. I expected her to be there, until I 
saw that the wheelchair was missing. I hadn’t seen her in the hall, but 
she had almost certainly been there for the wedding. I hoped that she 
was safe. In any case, I could not take the time to find out. 

“Naomi, pack some clothes, and anything else you think you need.” 
“For how long?” 

Forever. I would not ever dare to return to Bryceville, and I wanted 
Naomi to stay away. 

“For a week.” In that much time I would be able to explain every- 
thing to her. 

“Are you taking me to where you live, in St. George?" 

That had been my own first thought, until I recalled how members 
of the Blessed Order had known exactly how to get into my com- 
puter. We would not be safe there. We would not be safe anywhere, 
but I could not tell that to Naomi. 

“Not St. George,” I said. “We are going farther away than that. You’ll 
get to fly in an airplane.” 

“Oh.” Her face showed some life for the first time since the man at 
her side had fallen silently to the floor, but then she frowned. My 
poor, sweet Naomi. Today had to be a far worse nightmare for her 
than for me. “An airplane?” 

“Drink this,” I said. 

She swallowed the little cup of red liquid I handed her, and after a 
few seconds her face cleared. “An airplane. I’ve always wanted to go 
on one. But isn’t it wrong?” 

“Not when it’s really necessary. The Blessed Order says, in certain 
cases things like airplanes can be used.” I glanced at my watch. Amaz- 
ingly, it was not yet midday. “Are you ready to go?” 

“Just about” She smiled. “Will you really take me on an airplane?” 
“I will. I promise.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later we were at the arroyo. The rain 
had made the ground slippery but there had been no flood. The car 
started easily. I headed north. Four hours later we were at the Salt 
Lake City airport. By seven o’clock we were taking off, and Naomi 
was staring out of the window. She seemed blissfully content— too 
content. 

I, in the seat next to her, worried about dosages, gripped the arm- 
rests of my seat, and tried not to think about where I was. 

I, too, had never been on an airplane. 



Where to go? 

Although my research work had carried me electronically to hun- 
dreds of people on every continent except Antarctica, I knew no one. 
I had no close friends, no knowledge of how or where two people 
without much money could hide from possible pursuers. 

I had been too desperate to do anything but run until we flew out 
of Salt Lake City. Only when we landed at Philadelphia at six o’clock 
in the morning did I call Walter Cottingham. I reached his answering 
machine, and left him a despairing message with the number of the 
phone where I was standing. 

I went back to sit down. What were Naomi and I going to do? She 
had slept through most of our long red-eye flight with its two con- 
nections, exhausted by her nightmare morning and with a mixture of 
drugs still in her system. She drowsed on a seat near me. Now, some- 
how, I had to get us to a place where we could shower and eat, and 
she could recuperate. 

While I was still wondering, the telephone rang and I jumped to 
answer it, almost knocking down a woman struggling with two big 
suitcases. 

“Walter?” I said. Tire woman was glaring at me, and I gave her a con- 
ciliatory smile. 

“It’s me. I’m home. Just sleeping. Do you know what time it is? 
Where are you?” He listened, then said, “Stay right there. I’m on my 
way. Don’t worry, we’ll take care of this.” 

I collapsed back onto my seat. For the first time in 24 hours I was 
able to close my eyes and relax a little bit. 

He arrived an hour later, when I was beginning to worry that he 
wasn’t coming. 

“Traffic," he said. “You look tired out. How are you, witch-woman?” 

He caught Naomi’s puzzled expression. “It’s nothing bad. Just a 
name I give your mother because our researchers say what she does 
is magic.” 

I had told Naomi nothing about Walter, except that he was a friend. 
She was staring as I introduced them, and I tried to see him through 
her eyes. The black mustache was long gone, together with the bow 
tie. I noticed for the first time a few gray hairs. In the past eight years 
he had been through a marriage and a “friendly” divorce, and he had 
two children who lived mainly with their mother. 

“Did anyone from Bryceville call you?” I asked. 

“Not since last week.” He had picked up our two cases and was 
leading us to the airport parking lot. “Were they supposed to?” 

“No.” I was tempted to tell him everything at once, but I was afraid 
that if I did he would say he couldn’t help and we had to go back. 
“There was a lot of trouble in Bryceville yesterday. People falling- 
down sick. Naomi and I had to get out before we caught it, too.” 

He turned and gave me an owlish look, but he kept on walking. 
When we reached the car he said only, “I think we ought to go to my 
place first and not to the office. Because when Raoul Caprice and the 
others find out you’re in town they’ll kill to meet you.” 

The 40-minute drive to the western suburbs of Philadelphia was 
done mainly in silence, Naomi in the back and me on the edge of my 
seat next to Walter Cottingham. We pulled up at an old wooden house 
with big shade trees in the front yard, bordered by a hedge with 
sweet-smelling white flowers that I had never seen in Bryceville or 
St. George. 

Before we went inside Walter apologized for the mess. He car- 
ried the cases up a flight of stairs running from the dark little entrance 
hall, to a bedroom luxuriously furnished by the standards of the 
Blessed Order. Naomi stared wide-eyed at the telephone, the televi- 
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sion on the dresser, the window air conditioner, and the bathroom 
with its variable-pressure shower head. I could see that the drugs 
were working their way out of her system, and I steeled myself for a 
barrage of questions when they did. 

“Make yourself at home,” Walter said to her. “I’ll bet you could use 
a shower, right? Come down when you’re all done and we’ll have 
breakfast. I’ve not had a thing to eat yet this morning.” 

I could tell from the way he spoke that I was not included in the 
invitation to shower. I followed him back downstairs and through a 
dining room into a sunny enclosed porch lined with cushioned 
benches and with a solid butcher-block table in the middle. 

He pulled out a chair, motioned to me to sit opposite him, and said, 
“All right, Rachel. What the hell is all this?” 

I faced the devil’s own choice: be honest, and admit to my partici- 
pation with the Blessed Order in an eight-year deception of Tilden, 
Inc., or try to invent a set of lies plausible and consistent enough to 
satisfy Walter’s skeptical mind. 

I heard the sound of running water upstairs, and thought of Naomi. 
Her safety came first. Walter had to know what had happened in 
Biyceville — including everything that I had done. 

“It will take a little while,” I said. “May I have a cup of tea — caffeine- 
free if you have it.” 



HILE THE WATER WAS BOILING, I BEGAN. 
The bit about the first impotence drugs 
was easy. Walter was actually ahead of 
me. He interrupted to say, “We were partly 
responsible for that. Our people sensed a 
possible gold mine of patentable medica- 
tions when they read your first reports. I’d 
say we steered you in that direction; but 
you were soon far beyond anything we 
expected.” 

“And I’m sure you didn’t expect what 
came next.” I told him of Elder Walker’s 
request — more like a command — to 
develop the next generation of drugs 
and test them on members of the 
Blessed Order. Walter whistled and said, 
“Bad news. Unapproved testing, on human subjects. Did it actu- 
ally happen?” 

“Yes. And there’s worse.” 

I talked again, for a long time, and for a long time afterward he was 
silent. Finally he said, “Let me make sure I have this right. Recently 
you developed a new drug, one whose short-term effect is increased 
virility and sexual performance, but whose effect if taken over a 
period of months is the total and permanent destruction of all male 
sexual desire. That’s what you meant by a ‘phallicide agent.’” 

“Yes. It wasn’t that difficult.” 

“You can say that. I think our researchers would say it was damn- 
nigh impossible. And in the past week you went even further. You 
produced an airborne molecule that is absorbed rapidly through the 
skin, crosses the blood-brain barrier, and interacts with the previous 
dmg to cause temporary insensibility.” 

“Yes. I hope it’s temporary. Will you call Bryceville?” 

“I will. How many people are affected?” 

I remembered the men falling, and the floor of the meeting hall 
strewn with bodies. “Only males who had been taking the impo- 
tence drugs and were near enough to the gas cylinder when I 
opened the valve. Maybe” — I hesitated — “maybe 50. But it could be 
as high as 75.” 

“Jesus Christ You think you killed 75 people?” 

“No!” I thought of the Blessed Jasper. “I do think I might have 
killed one.” 

“But you’re not sure about the others? My God, Rachel, you stay 
here. It’s still the crack of dawn out there, but I’m going to make a 
quick call this minute.” 

As he vanished I was left alone, my skull throbbing. I had been try- 



ing to save Naomi, that had been my whole reason for everything I 
had done. But if I had killed people, who would save me? 

The door opened again. I looked up, thinking that Walter had some 
question before he made the call. Standing in the doorway was 
Naomi, fully dressed. Her damp hair was pushed back from her face 
and she was ghost-pale. 

She stumbled forward and stood leaning against the table. “You 
did it,” she said huskily. “It wasn’t some kind of disease, like you told 
me. It was you, wasn’t it, you and your drugs from hell? You killed the 
Blessed Jasper." 

“Naomi, I didn’t mean — ” 

“And you hurt Cyrus and the others.” Tears were trickling down her 
bloodless cheeks. “We were going to be married, it would have been 
wonderful, the best day ever. I was so happy. You stopped it. And you 
made it so Cyrus and me can never have babies. I was really looking 
forward to having his babies." Her voice rose. “I hate you— you’ve 
mined my whole life." 

She stood up, blundered to the door, and pushed through it. I stood 
up to follow, but ran into Walter on the threshold. 

“She knows,” I said. “She heard us. She says she hates me. I have 
to go after her.” 

Naomi was out of the house, out of the yard. I saw her walking, 
head down, along the street. 

“No. Let me do it.. If she hates you right now, maybe she’ll listen to 
me.” At the front door he paused. “One dead— the Blessed Jasper. 
Everyone else is all right. No one there has any idea what really hap- 
pened. Cyrus Walker told me that it was the Hand of Almighty God, 
reaching down to raise the Patriarch from earthly life to everlasting 
gloiy in Heaven.” 

“What did he say about me and Naomi?” 

“Not a word. Things are so confused in Biyceville, he probably 
thinks you’re still at your mother’s house.” 

Walter smiled at me and was gone. I expected that he would return 
in a few minutes and I stood at the door waiting. After a quarter of 
an hour there was no sign of either him or Naomi, and I went back 
to sit wearily at the table. 

I was really looking forward to having his babies ...I hate you— 
you’ve mined my whole life. How could she possibly feel that way? 

After an hour I moved from the table to lie down on one of the 
padded benches on the porch. I fell asleep there, and woke from dis- 
turbing dreams when I heard the front door open. I straightened up 
and looked at my watch. Midaftemoon. At least seven hours had 
passed. Walter came in, and he was alone. 

“You didn’t find her?" I said. 

“I did. She and I went over to my office at Tilden. She’s upstairs 
now. No — ” He reached out to prevent me from standing up. “Don’t 
try to go to her. You and I have to talk.” 

“I have to make sure that she is all right.” 

“She is. Take my word for it. Look, do you want to talk to Cyrus 
Walker in Biyceville?” 

“No!" My stomach turned over at the idea. 

“That was how I thought you’d feel. So I called him, from my 
office.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“That you are here. That Naomi is here, too. Not a word about your 
role in what happened. So far as he is concerned, you ran away and 
you took Naomi because you were scared.” 

“I am scared." 

“You don’t need to be.” Walter motioned me to move over and sat 
down beside me on the bench. “I talked this whole thing over with 
my bosses at Tilden, and I have their approval for what I’m about to 
say. When I called Cyrus Walker, I told him I knew about the way that 
he and the Blessed Order had violated both the law and their agree- 
ment with us by doing drug tests on humans without FDA approval. 
Legally, I said, we have you guys on toast. But we’re willing to cut you 
some slack under certain conditions. We’ll even keep giving you roy- 
alty payments. Only from now on, we control the work that Rachel 
Stafford does. The Order has to cut out all the crap about interro- 
gating you, and they stop delving into your files.” 
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“Did he agree?” 

“Not at first. And not without a condition of his own. He pleads to 
have Naomi back in Bryceville. I agreed.” 

“Never. You can’t agree to that, you have no idea what it’s like 
there.” 

“You’re right, I don’t have any idea. But Naomi does, and she’s dead 
keen to go back — desperate to go back.” 

“She’s too young to make that decision. Too young to know what’s 
best for her.” 

“Not too young to know what she wants. And what she wants is to 



Walken You must seek a treatment to reverse the loss of virility and 
sex drive caused by your phallicide drug.” 

If I was hesitating before, his words put an end to that. “Walter, 
you’re crazy. I could never agree to such a thing. The Blessed Order 
is an abomination. Its practices are illegal and disgusting and an insult 
to all women. If I did what Naomi asks— something I have no idea 
how to do — I would be strengthening the Order." 

“It looks that way to you. But I’ve been watching the Order from 
outside for 14 years, and I’ve seen what’s happening. Members drift 
away. So long as the Patriarch was alive, the organization held 




go back home.” He raised his hand to cut off my response. “It is her 
home, you know, even if you hate to think of it that way. She loves 
you a lot, but she wants to go back to her mother.” 

“ I’m her mother." 

“Legally and biologically, of course you are. But the person who 
raised her, from the time she was two years old, is her grandmother. 
Rachel, I have to ask you a hard question. You had to go to Bryceville 
every six months, so they could check up on you. And you saw Naomi 
then. Now, did you ever make special trips to see her apart from that?” 
“No. But I had — ” 

“Were there reasons why you didn’t go to see her? Like, you 
wouldn’t have been permitted to visit, or you didn’t have the money?” 
“I had enough money. But with my work in the lab, I was the only 
one who knew what to do and when to do it. I couldn’t just walk out.” 
“Couldn’t you have scheduled your experiments so that you had a 
couple of days, every month or two, when it was all right to leave?” 
“I don’t know. I didn’t — I never. ...” 

“Never tried? Rachel, I realize that Naomi means a lot to you. When 
you were a teenager, she was the center of your life. But it hasn’t 
been that way for a long time." Walter put his hand on my shoulder. 
“How long have you and I known each other?” 

“Nearly 14 years.” 

“That long? God. Anyway, I’ve spoken to you on the phone, or I’ve 
seen you in person, an average of once a week for all that time. And 
you know something? When you were in Bryceville you talked about 
Naomi constantly: how bright she was, how pretty she was, what 
new things she had learned. But once you moved to St. George you 
hardly mentioned your daughter. It was all molecular biology, new 
discoveries, possible protocols, exciting experiments.” 

“That's what I was supposed to talk to you about.” 

“True. But it didn’t stop you babbling about Naomi before. Rachel, 
you may think that I’m criticizing you, but I’m not. I’m trying to tell 
you who you are. You’re the witch-woman. Your life revolves around 
the research work that you do — work that no one in the world but 
you can do. I hear it from Raoul, I hear it from Wolf, I hear it from all 
our scientists: There’s only one Rachel Stafford. And Naomi, smart 
and nice as she may be, is nothing like her amazing mother.” 

“She means the world to me.” I stopped, before I could say, “Every- 
thing to me.” Since I was an infant I have been damned by a sense of 
remorseless logic. I hated what Walter Cottingham was telling me, but 
I could not deny its truth. 

“She should not go back,” I said. 

“She wants to go back, and she should. But you can stay and work 
here — ” 

“Is that what you’re after? To have me under your thumb instead 
of Cyrus Walker’s?” 

“ — or if you prefer it,” he continued as though I had not spoken, 
“you can return to St. George and work in your old lab. In either case, 
you will not be troubled by the Blessed Order. And I have to add that 
there is one other condition. It comes from Naomi, not from Cyrus 



together. Now that he’s gone, it will fall apart.” 

“It has lasted over a hundred years.” 

“So it has. And you, Rachel, who were born to the Blessed 
Order— and still fear it— think it will last forever. But it won’t. It’s 
diseased, and an abomination, and disgusting, all the things you 
said and a lot more, and I ought to be ashamed of myself for being 
associated with it in any way. Maybe I am. But the Order is dying.” 
He stared at me with those dark, hypnotic eyes that had only 
increased in intensity over the years. “I’ll make you a wager, Rachel. 
Long before you and I, or even Cyrus Walker, are dead and gone, 
Bryceville will be a ghost town. Naomi will grow up, and mature, 
and find her own future. Perhaps she’ll make her own decision to 
leave. You may not like it, whatever she does; on the other hand, I’m 
not sure I’ll approve of my own children’s choices. None of my 
friends seem to." 

He stood up. “Think about what I said. I’m going to get Naomi. I 
believe it’s time that you and she discussed this, just the two of you.” 
What was there to discuss? Naomi hated me for what I had done, 
when all I wanted was to save her. I had nothing left. 



I WANDERED OVER TO THE TABLE AND SAT DOWN. AT THIS TIME OF 
day the sun was lower in the sky and shined through the porch 
windows. Its light showed two drying circles of water where 
the wet bottom of my teacup had rested. I reached out my fore- 
finger and converted each of the circles into the hexagonal 
form of the benzene ring. The addition of other atoms and side 
chains felt idle and automatic, following no conscious plan. 
Only when I had finished did I realize that I had sketched the 
compound resulting from the combination of the airborne 
chemical gas with the phallicide. 

I stared at it, visualizing the protein’s complicated shape in 
three dimensions. It was one that could permit conformational 
variation — the same atomic composition, but with several dif- 
ferent molecular shapes. Two tetrahedral and trigonal plane 
bonds could be interchanged, a collinear bond would become 
bent. The result ought to be stable. A transforming agent 
should exist to induce that change. 

What I had told Walter Cottingham was wrong. The phallicidal drug 
might be purged, and its effects reversed. But the nature of the trans- 
forming agent ... 

Within my mind, a subgroup flexed and changed from left- to right- 
handedness. The whole molecule twisted and deformed. Atoms 
swam into view, locking into place at newly available receptor sites. 
Other atoms, their bonds weakened, drifted away. 

I felt a rising tension. I was far from a full answer, but the search 
created a pleasurable ache within me like nothing else in the world. 

When the door opened I did not hear it. I was not aware of Naomi’s 
presence until she came up behind me, leaned over, and placed her 
soft cheek next to mine. □ 
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I I I* 16 house's facade con- 
ceals secrets. For a start, 
it’s much bigger on the 
inside than it seems from 
the outside; the back of the house is 
built onto the side of a ravine, so 
there is a whole, large extra story 
built below street level. More signifi- 
cantly, this is a home not just for peo- 
ple but also for the world’s largest col- 
lection of SF and Fantasy art: over 
five hundred pieces, all lovingly 
tended and preserved by Jane and ^0 
Howard Frank. 

I, l oo, have a secret — aguiltyone — 
as 1 wait for the door to open. Artist 
t jriends hate' 

lection’s Reverence Room, so called 
• ’ because nbt one but three paint- p| 
. ings by Chesley Bonestell lmng 
. - tthere, f HJ^ihd'ri’t ;Stumbled across 1 
’oasoirie illustrations in \ 

^hildl^O.H;' i -t.;. might 'inever. have \ , 

iT^BdM^fefi^^li&SFasIsub- l IE 
se^ptly did: However, I’ve never \ 
s|i».a Bonestell original. So my \ 
Jj®y secret js that I want to forego t 
jlwspcVdJ niceties and just make a \ 
®PlthfeVpr these.- \ 

ft^rbfebly guessing this, the Franks \ 
ffljlavg them to the end of-6ur tour. \ 

I , ■,1'lie first artwork to welcome me is l 
'their dog. About 30 inches tall and \ 

1 made out of resin and mixed media by 1 




Jeff Coleman, Spot lias at least the advantage 
of showing no signs of going for the throat of 
the intruder as Jane, Donato’s stunning cover 
illustration for Barbara Hambly’s Mother of 
Winter beside her, explains to me how the 
Franks first got into this whole business of 
ait collecting. 

“The walls of our first apartment — in Berke- 
ley, California— were papered with posters 
and pages from fantasy calendars, and I guess 
we just moved on from there. 1 began writing 
to artists care of the publishers, and some of 
them wrote back. We'll never forget how 
excited we were when Frank Utpatel, who’d 
done a set of pictures for H.P. Lovecraft’s Col- 
lected Poems, agreed to sell us two of them, hi 
fact, he wanted to sell us six, but we could 
only afford two.” 

Cost is no longer a nuyor constraint for the 
Franks, I realize as we look down on their 
vast living room. A huge wall of glass looks 
out on wild countryside. In front of it a row of 
3-D pieces includes a bizarre female torso by 
H.R. Giger. At the foot of the stairs is a 
favorite of mine, Barclay Shaw’s Subway 
Love, used on the cover of Hairy Turtledove’s 
Kaleidoscope, but I’m drawn past it to two 
paintings I feel as if I’ve traveled three thou- 
sand miles specially to see. It was in a London 
publishing office that Jane and Howard 
showed me transparencies of Richard Pow- 
ers’ two covers for Heinlein’s The Number of 
the Beast, one of which in particular had me 
dancing around the room. The original proves 
to more than live up to my expectations. 
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question. Obviously the Collection reflects 
the Franks’ own preferences — this is as it 
should be, but it also means that some emi-* 
nent artists aren't represented. Are the* 
Fianks ever tempted to buy something they 
know is good, perhaps even of historic 
importance, but which they themselves don’t 
particularly like? 

Jane: “This is a trick question, right? Like, 
when did you stop beating your wife?” 

Howard: “If we don’t like looking at it, we 
don’t buy it. Our general rule of thumb is: If 
we covered the signature up, would we still 
like the art? If we wouldn’t, who cares who 
painted it? We’re not buying for the signature, 
we’re not buying for investment, we’re not 
buying for posterity— we’re buying it for us. 
If we don’t like looking at it? — well, it could 
be Picasso’s finest, but we still don’t want it 
on our wall.” 

“We’re both veiy conscious of what will 
and will not fit in with the Collection,” Jane 
adds, “and we veiy rarely have a difference 




of opinion about this.” \ 

While we’ve been talking we’ve moved 
back up the stairs to the dining room, to what 
the Franks call the Wall of Fame. On it hang 
paintings by Margaret Brundage, Rarle K. 
Bergey, Frank It. Paul, Virgil Finlay, and oth- 
ers. I’m struck especially by J. Allen St John’s 
Buccaneers of Venus, its dramatic kinetics 
showing St John’s deep understanding of the 
human body and its dynamics. 

Time passes, but I lose track of it. I see so 
many splendid art works that I become both 
overfull and at the same time hungry for 
more. Afterward I’ll be able to remember 
only highlights— not necessarily the best pic- 



tures oiVshow but those which for some rea- 
son cauglitmy particular attention. Pictures 
like Paul Youll’s cover for Iain Banks’ Exces- 
sion , 'just because I know the book well, and 
Robert Fuqua’s The Mad Robot (hung in the 
aptly named Pulp Hall), just because it 
makes me grin. 

At last we’re in the Reverence Room. It is 
of course the Bonestells that fust, catch the 
eye, and they hold it for quite a while, but the 
other paintings in the room engender that 




same sense of awe, that close encounter 
with the wondrous that made SF readers 
out of us all in the first place. Chris 
Moore’s cover for one of the Asimov 
anthologies is among them; I resolve 
never to tell Chris this. And rivaling even 
the Bonestells is John Berkey’s The Visi- 
tors, the alienness of whose arriving 
spacecraft gives a curious dignity to the 
mundane earthly landscape it dominates. 

In the longer— hopefully very much 
longer-term, what’s going to happen to 



the Collection after the Franks are gone? 
Jane replies: “We’ve established the Frank 
Foundation to insure the field will be sup- 
ported in our lifetimes — and beyond, should 
those lifetimes be cut unduly short. More 
than that we can’t really say. Obviously it’d 
be good if the Collection were kept together, 
but that would be difficult for an individual 
and we both worry about the way some insti- 
tutions treat donations of this kind— not just 
laxity about preservat ion but also how t hey 
de-acquisition stuff.” 



“One of the things we’ve done to make sure 
the Collection lives on,” says Howard, “is 
write a book about it.” (The book The Frank 
Collection, by Jane and Howard Frank, is to 
l)e published by Paper Tiger on October 28 at 
£14.99 — about $25.00.) He shows me a set of 
proofs, and I see what he means. Although 
only about a quarter of the artworks are illus- 
trated there, that’s still well over a hundred 
pictures, and bet ween them they capture a 
good deal of the same spirit the Collection 
does as a whole. “If the book sells well,” Jane 




The evocative 
"Season of Plenty" by Jim 
Burns. The Franks 
own several images by J. 
Allen St John, including 
"Buccaneers of Venus" 
from a 1933 issue of Weird 
Tales. Barclay 

Shaw's seductive 
"Eurydice." 



notes, “we’ve got enough for three more 
volumes ... by which time we’ll have col- 
lected more pictures, so maybe the pub- 
lication program will go on forever!” 

A while later, after coffee and a lot of 
chatter and laughter — for the Franks 
defy t he stereotype of dusty museum 
curators and are excellently entertain- 
ing hosts — I’m back out on the street 
with a lot to think about. The funny 
thing is that I don’t feel as if I’ve just 
seen a hell of a lot of individual works 
of artistic brilliance, alt hough of course 
I have; instead I feel as if I’ve just seen 
a single artwork: the Collection itself. 
It’s an integral piece, a sort of infinitely 
complicated collage. The Franks were 
quite right not to let me concentrate on 
one aspect alone, because that would 
have been to fundamentally misper- 
ceive this artwork they’ve created. 

As I look back at the face of this seem- 
ingly ordinaiy house I realize that this is 
the greatest of all its secrets. ■ 
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When we finally 

talk to the 
aliens, well 

need to be a 
little bit alien 
ourselves, 



BY MARK W. TiEDEMANN 



illustration btj David Beck 



T he media followed our course from colony to colony 
all the way out to Denebola, where the Conference was held. 
Our ship moved magisterially into and out of dock at each 
port, unnecessarily slow. At first it amused us, but after 10 
such stops it became ridiculous. We wanted to huddle in our quar- 
ters, close together, and ignore the hectoring questions, the lights, 
the monitors, the enforced celebrity. 

Merril, our liaison, did his best to mollify us and satisfy them, 
but in the end his efforts always came up short. It occurred to 
me that the public nature of the project was a mistake, but 
when I gave this notion to the rest they shrugged together and 
said it wasn't our mistake. 

Earth to Median, halfway to the Centauri group; on to Cen- 
tauri Transit Station; then to Procyon and on to Epsilon Eri- 
dani and Tau Ceti. We bypassed Eurasia, the colony at 40 Eri- 
dani. We were never told why. But we stopped at 82 Eridani, 
the colony of Eridanus. Aquas, Fomalhaut, Nine Rivers, Mil- 
lennium, and Pollux. 

Pan Pollux proved the worst. We felt like curiosities imder glass 
for the wealthy patrons of the resorts. Until then I’d always believed 
people had a finer appreciation of the difference between the merely 
unusual and the special. We gathered together in tire lounge and formed 



I looked back at the AflTIddd ships, excited at the 
prospect of comparing humans dfld diipflS. 



a cluster in the center of the floor and communed with each other, 
playing games of dancing from mind to mind, chasing ideas back to 
their sources, switching perspectives, and seeing how many we could 
be at one time. In the middle of this, probes managed to sneak in past 
our security. Fm still convinced this was allowed to happen. The Forum 
counted on a rich political reward from our mission and the tempta- 
tion to exploit us through any media outlet available was irresistible. 
Poor Merril, he believed in his job, tried ardently to meet its require- 
ments, but there was only so much he could do in the face of the great 
need of human polity. We were ostensibly the saviors of humankind; 
it was necessary that our march toward Golgotha be witnessed. 

All the probes saw, though, was a group — 33 of us— sitting tightly 
together on the floor of our lounge, eyes closed, heads bobbing 
slightly, here and there drool from a mouth, the twitch of a limb, per- 
haps an occasional tuneless hum. What tire viewing public must have 
thought of its savior! Their fate in the hands of— what? 



When they changed me there was no question of 

CHOICE. Seven hundred days old, you don’t even realize that the 
world isn’t part of you, much less that it doesn’t care. Understanding 
that only discreet parts of it care is something that comes much later, 
if at all. It’s a sophisticated distinction, this sorting out, a concept 
constantly threatened by the fact that even tire caring parts probably 
don’t care about you. But in time we all learn that everything around 
us, everything that happens, is organized into packets of information 
and those packets can be assembled by consciousness into some- 
thing that has order and meaning. A fiction, perhaps, and it’s a ques- 
tion of whether the boundaries that keep everything apart are inter- 
nal or external. An academic question, of no real consequence. 

Unless those boundaries disappear. 

When they changed me — and the others, all 33 of us — several of 
those boundaries vanished and had to be replaced by something else, 
a different method of perception and ordering. At 700 days old I didn’t 
“understand” this— none of us did— all we could do was react. There 
is a murk at the bottom of my memory that intrudes from time to 
time into my dreams, but which I assiduously avoid contemplating 
most of the time. I tell myself that this swamp is the residue of my 
reaction. I tell myself that. On the rare occasions when I conjure 
enough courage to be determinedly self-analytical, I think— I 
believe — that it is the residue of 33 reactions. Then I wonder how we 
all sorted ourselves out of the mix. Then I wonder if we ever did. 
Then I stop thinking about it. 



Our ship met with a convoy halfway from Pan Pollux 

to Denebola. You never really see ships at dock, each one is berthed 
separately in the body of the station. Once in a while another ship 
leaves dock at the same time you do and you get to see one of them 
against the stars. I sometimes think these vessels are the most beau- 
tiful objects humans ever built. Elegant, powerful, freighted with 
every aspect of our natures— hope, pride, ambition, curiosity, won- 
der, and fear. When the convoy gathered around us we stared at the 
two dozen ships. 

“Whales.” 

“No, methane floaters.” 



“A school of armor.” 

I listened to the ripple of comparisons, trying to decide which one 
fit best. None really did. Whales in space? Too many lines, dark 
masses, geometries. Methane floaters drifted with the currents of 
their atmospheres, virtually helpless to control direction. These 
moved with power, purpose, a logical order to the way they arranged 
themselves around us, protecting us. 

“Admiral Kovesh’s task force,” Merril announced. “They'll be our 
escort to Denebola.” 

“Will there be seti task forces there, too?” I asked. 

Merril frowned slightly, clasped his hands behind his back the way 
he did when something made him uneasy. “I expect so." 

I looked back at the Armada ships, excited at the prospect of com- 
paring human and alien. 



HERE WAS A REPORTER FROM THE ARES-EPSILON NEWS- 

ET THAT kept up with us from Sol to Nine Rivers. He must have 
interviewed every one of us by then, some twice. On our last inter- 
view I decided to go for shock, to see how he’d react. 

“The development of telepaths is a radical step in human evolu- 
tion,” he said. “According to scientists, we’ve been capable of such a 
step for a long time but we’ve refrained. Why do you think it took a 
First Contact situation to push us into it?" 

“Fear.” 

“Fear? In what way?” 

“They couldn’t talk to the seti, so the Armada started planning for 
war. It’s that simple. Say something we understand or we’ll shoot. The 
Pan Humana wanted to believe the human race was beyond ancient 
formulas for defending the cave, but it’s been centuries since words 
failed to convey meaning, so the old ways had been forgotten.” 

His eyes brightened. This was better than the prepared statements 
we’d been delivering all along. 

“Then the seti showed up and the race panicked. Not one word 
made sense. You’re right, we’ve been capable of producing 
telepaths— actually, the term is telelog, there’s a difference — for a 
long time. But people are afraid of the idea. That’s the only real area 
of privacy, your thoughts. But when the Chairman, the Forum, and 
the Armada realized that the most insurmountable problem con- 
fronting them with the setis was language, they seized the opportu- 
nity. It was a question of weighing competitive fears. Of course, fear 
of the alien won out.” 

“Yes, but in a very fundamental way, you’re alien, too." 

“But at least we look human.” 

I don’t think his report ever made it onto the newsnets. He didn’t 
continue on with us after Nine Riveis. 



Denebola is a white, white sun, 43 light-years from 

EARTH. It SHEPHERDS asmallherdofJoviansandtwohard 
planets, none of which is hospitable to human life without con- 
siderable manipulation. As far as I have learned, no plans have 
been made to terraform. 

I always wondered why Denebola. Well, it is right out there at the 
limit of our expansion. There are a few colonies further out, but in 
the pragmatic way such things are judged by the Forum they don’t 
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count because they’re too tenuous. But we didn’t pick Denebola. They 
did. The setis. 

Stars have many names and now that we’ve met our neighbors I’m 
sure the number will increase again. Denebola has three that I con- 
sider ironically appropriate. Denebola itself is from the Arabic Al 
Dhanab Al Asad, the Lion’s Tail. But there’s another Arab name for 
it, Al Sarfah, the Changer. I like that better; it seems more relevant 
to my own situation, to our situation. The place of changes, changes 
wrought by the place itself. 

The third name? Chinese, Wu Ti Tso, Seat of the Five Emperors. 



Admiral Kovesh came over to meet us after the convoy 

arrived at the orbital platform. She was a tall, straight-backed woman 
with deep creases in her face and very pale eyes. I thought she looked 
perfect for her command. 

“As soon as our counterparts signal us,” she explained, “then you’ll 
all be taken down by shuttle. The Forum negotiators are already here.” 
“Can we see the other ships?” I asked. 

Kovesh frowned. “What—?” 

“The seti ships.” 

“Oh. Of course. As soon as I’ve briefed you on procedures.” 

“We’ve already been briefed.” 

Kovesh looked at Merril, who seemed nervous. 

“Before we left Earth,” he said, “we were all given a thorough pro- 
file of what to expect. They know their mission, Admiral.” 

“I don’t care what they were told on Earth. We’re 13 parsecs out and 
this conference is under my aegis.” 

Merril gave us an apologetic look. “I see. Well, perhaps you could 
let them take it directly?” 

“How do you mean?” 

Merril blinked. “They’re telelogs, Admiral. It would be quicker, 
surer—” 

“Not on your life.” 

“I assure you it’s painless, Admiral — ” 

“I’m assured. The answer is no. Now, if you don’t mind ...” 

I felt sorry for Merril. He meant well, but I was glad the Admiral 
refused. Merril had an exaggerated notion of what we did. People are 
really a muddle. 

The Change was mechanistic. We aren’t psychics in the traditional 
sense. That’s why we’re called telelogs rather than telepaths. At 
infancy we were implanted with a biopole factory, a device called the 
logos. The logos transfers a colony of biopole, which seats itself in 
the recipient brain and starts setting up a temporary pattern analyzer. 
Very quickly— I’m talking nanoseconds— the colony establishes a pat- 
tern, sets up a transmission, and within moments the contents of the 
mind are broadcast to the primary logos. 

But the contents! 

To be honest, it is much easier for someone to simply tell me, ver- 
bally, than for me to try to make sense of all this clutter'. 

We grew up living in each other’s minds, we know how we oper- 
ate, but the rest of humanity? It’s a miracle there’s any order at all. 
Still, Admiral Kovesh’s reaction disturbed me. 



The idea made elegant sense. 

Humans can’t communicate with the seti, and vice versa. There is 
no mutual foundation of language between us. Even the couple of 
humanoid ones have languages grown from linguistic trees sprouted 



in different soils. Nothing matches up except for a few snatches of 
mathematics, which was how we all managed to pick one system in 
which to have a meeting. 

That and the evident desire on the part of the seti to figure out hoiu 
to communicate demands a solution. 

There are only two solutions. The first will take decades, maybe 
centuries, and that will be the construction of an object by object 
lexicon. State a word — or group of words or collection of sound-sig- 
nifiers, which will only be valid for those species that use sounds for 
communication — and point at the thing to which it attaches. How 
this will work with abstracts no one knows. 

The other solution is us. 

We smiled at each other, passed along encoded biopole of self-con- 
gratulation and mutual support, broadcast positive logos. Of course, 
we thought, what better way to decode a completely alien language 
than to read the minds of the speakers? 

We learned linguistics and practiced decoding language on native 
speakers of disparate human tongues. With difficulty we learned to 
decode the patterns into recognizable linguistic components and 
eventually came to speak the language ourselves. Navqjo, Mandarin, 
!Kung, Russian, Portuguese, English— the hard part was finding 
speakers of all these languages who were not also fluent in Langish, 
official Panspeak. But there are enclaves and preserves and the sub- 
jects were found and we learned. 

The only troubling part— and none of us actually brought this up, 
but I imagine we all thought it— was that all these languages are ulti- 
mately human languages. All grown from the same soil. Hardwired. 
At some level, then, all the same. 



etails. Kovesh went over them again and again. 

LL WE wanted to do was see a seti ship. Until we learned our 
lessons that would wait. We worked our way through to our reward, 
then stood before the viewer and gazed at the array of ships. 

A small platform orbited the planet. Clouds smeared across a 
cracked gray-blue surface of alkalis and yttrium earths. The clouds, 
we learned, came from fine oxide powders blown through the 
lithium-fluorine atmosphere. We wondered how anything could oxi- 
date in such an atmosphere and were told that a complex form of 
lichen lived underground and released oxygen through the soil. The 
surface constantly eroded under the breezes and picked up the 
deposits of oxidated metals once exposed. 

The seti ships orbited close to the platform. As distinct as each 
appeared, all shared one common trait. They were all shells, protec- 
tion, walls between life and death. 

But what marvelous walls! 

I had thought our ships were beautiful, and I still do, but compared 
to the array of alien ships they seem so . . . expected. Some of the ves- 
sels actually resembled ships. Certain shapes lend themselves to 
travel, to containing biospheres against hard vacuum, so inevitably 
globes, discs, tubes, and boxes of various sizes repeat from species 
to species. But the lines . . . 

The nearest group looked like giant gourds, sectioned by sharp 
lines emanating from a central locus into seven equal parts. As we 
watched, though, a segment would drift away from the main body, 
float to another body, and change places with another segment. 

Beyond these, we saw an enormous mass like dirty gelatin. Pieces 
extruded, broke off, drifted among the other groups, and returned to 
merge with the whole. The entire surface roiled and bubbled. 

Then there were the candyfloss yachts catching the sunlight and 



We’re called telelocjs rather than tplppdths. At 
infancy we were impldfltcd with a biopole factory. 



glimmering along the countless threads that interlaced to form their 
conic assemblies ... 

We passed impressions among ourselves, all of them optimistic. 
We were here to learn to speak with the beings who built these lovely 
ships. Because we marvelled at what they had built we knew we 
would marvel at who they were, at what they were. We were a short 
flight from t he fulfillment; of our life’s purpose. 



Marines escorted us to our shuttles. The wide cor- 
ridors OP THE SHIP SUDDENLY FELT TIGHT. We stayed close 

together, hands touching, and said nothing. Even through the logos 
all we shared were vague assurances, the soldiers’ stiff presence 
acting like a muffle on our enthusiasm. 

Kovesh waited in the lead shuttle. 

“A platoon is waiting on the surface,” she said. “Each group will 
go down with an escort of three. I’ll ride this one down. All the 
shuttles will maintain standby once we’re down, so should any- 
thing arise we’ll be able to get you off quickly.” 

Eleven of us in each group. I missed Merril. He rode down with 
a different shuttle. We sat on couches that faced across a narrow 
walkway from each other. One marine sat forward, the other aft, 
while Kovesh went up by the pilot. 

There was no view outside. We held hands and looked across at 
ourselves and tried to imagine what happened from sounds and 
vibrations. We knew the moment the shuttle left the ship; we had 
all felt, that characteristic sensation before. Then the soundless 
time of freefall ... then the first brush of atmosphere ... the shut- 
tle bounced and we could hear a high-pitched whine through the 
bulkheads. An air leak? That meant a breach ... but no alarms 
flashed, except the fear transmitted back and forth through our 
hands, building quickly to near panic until Kovesh came back and 
told us we would land in five minutes. The panic subsided like 
water sloshing back and forth until it loses momentum and finds 
equilibrium. 

But our equilibrium now rested on a thin layer of anxiety. 

A series of harsher sounds and heavier shocks followed. I 
squeezed the hands I held tight and they gripped me harder until 
my fingers began to go numb, until everyone’s fingers tingled, and 
passed the sensation back and forth. 

Then silence. 

Kovesh stepped down the walkway between us. A few seconds 
later the hatch opened with a loud pneumatic hiss. 

We waited. I imagined us as cargo, the marines our deliverers, 
and passed the thought along. A few smiles came back and we 
relaxed a little. 

“All right,” Kovesh snapped, leaning into the shuttle. “Stay close. 
The other shuttles are down now. You’ll be taken to your tempo- 
rary quarters.” 

Umbilicals attached the shuttle locks to the environ module. We 
stepped into a wide chamber, the support ribs naked against the 
walls and ceiling, the air chilled so that we could see our breath. 
We came together immediately, all 33 of us, in the center of the 
chamber, reestablishing contact as if we had been separated for 
days or years. Merril walked around our perimeter saying over 
and over that everything was all right, everything was fine. 

I looked back to the locks then and saw marines standing at 
each. I searched the chamber for Admiral Kovesh and found her 
speaking to two men at the opposite end of the module. More 



marines flanked them. Then I noticed that marines stood against 
the walls all around us. 

Merril continued his orbit, his reassurances, until Kovesh sum- 
moned him. 



After the Change we laughed and cried together, 

Pain and pleasure became a shared t hing, what, one experienced cas- 
caded through all of us. For a time there was concern that we 
would fail to individuate. It became necessary to shut us down from 
time to time, force us to form independent identities. It was a lot 
like learning to walk, then inn, then walk and nin in self-directed pat- 
terns, then integrate it all into an automatic decision-making hier- 
archy that worked without, constant conscious monitoring. You don’t 
think your way across a room, down a street, over a hill, or through 
a city, you just go in response to an abstract, desire to go somewhere. 

Eventually we developed individual traits, some degree of auton- 
omy, but it never felt natural. Forced separation always hurt Short 
periods of apartness were tolerable only because we knew we would 
be together again. Soon. 



The meeting hall stood in the middle of a sodium- 

white FIELD, Gothic in proportion, elegant, delicate, emblematic. 
Its machinery encapsulated each group in an appropriate atmos- 
phere, clearly seti tech. The marines had I old us about it. They were 
disturbed, a bit awed. 

“This is a formal occasion,” Merril told us, “an introduction. 
You won’t be doing anything here. We’re just meeting the 
representatives." 

We entered the central hall. Sound echoed oddly, bouncing as 
it did through mixed gases. It felt as if we were immersed in an 
invisible sea. 

The setis stood arrayed around the perimeter, formed up in 
loose groups, some of which contained more than one species. 
Some were bipeds, others without, visible limbs, a few with no dis- 
cernible “heads,” and one that, seemed nothing but a tangle of 
articulating limbs. The fields in which they stood refracted light, 
differently. When they moved and the fields overlapped, colors 
warped out of true, bent, and dazzled. 

We spread out. Their designated speakers separated from their 
parties and approached the center. The light was coppery, liquid. 
Pride welled up within us. We had trained for this, been created 
for this, designed for this. 

Sound washed through the hall. Bass, treble, mixes of tone that, 
verged on music, then slid away into barely ordered chaos ... they 
spokel We touched hands, passed our impressions down the line, 
always with the underthought that this is what we had come 
to solve. 

The human delegates stood up, then, and read from a prepared 
statement. We heard little of it. The setis held our attention. This 
was all politics, this meeting. A show. It was being recorded, we 
knew, and would be used later, excellent press. The real work 
would be done under less dramatic circumstances. But this alone 
seemed worth the journey. If we could freeze the moment like this 
... it was perfect, just as it was. Uncomplicated by articulation. 

We gazed across the hall at each other. I felt nothing at that 
instant but anticipation. 



We ^rew up in 0dCh Others’ miflds. But the rest 
of humanity? It’s a mirdclu there’s any order at all. 



Their torsos be^an where their knees should have been 
and their limbs looked like dense extrusions of rope. 



Of course it made perfect sense, We couldn’t do 

WHAT WAS required all bunched together in a group, mingled with 
all the seti at once. The cascade of impressions would ruin the unique- 
ness of each language. We had to isolate each seti and work on its lan- 
guage apart from the rest. Perfectly reasonable. 

“There are five 1113,101- groups," Ambassador Sulin explained. 
“Rahalen, Cursian, Vohec, Menkan, and Distant! There are numerous 
other allied and nonaligned races, some of them present, but from 
what we’ve been able to determine, these five are the primary lan- 
guage groups. Translate these and we can communicate with most 
of the others." 

He cleared his throat and glanced at Meiril. “I didn’t expect them 
to be so young," he said. 

“It was in the precis we sent,” Merril said, frowning. 

“Yes, but . . . well.” He shrugged and looked at us. “Each team will 
contain five people. Two linguists and three of you. We’re not sure 
how many individuals will attend each seti representative, but the 
work rooms aren’t that large, so we don’t expect much more on their 
part. Now, what we want is for you to choose a backup group among 
yourselves for each language. When you come out of a session, you 
go immediately to that group and work over what you’ve, uh, learned. 
Don’t cross-reference with the other groups, please, not until we’ve 
got some kind of handle on each language." 

“The setis communicate among themselves, don’t they?” I asked. 

“Yes, as far as we know.” 

“Then they already have a common set of referents. Wouldn’t it be 
sensible to try to find that first?” 

“Good question. But what we want is to have some basis of under- 
standing for each group individually first. Then we can go on from there." 

“But—” 

“This is the procedure we will use.” 

“Uh,” Merril said, “Ambassador, it’s just that the idea of separation 
is unpleasant for them.” 

“Then they’ll have to get used to it.” 



The oval-shaped room contained several comfort- 
able CHAIRS, three or four recorders, and a commlink panel. A 
curious flower-shaped mass on the ceiling apparently provided the 
unique environments for the species present. 

The two people assigned to my group shook our hands quickly, 
smiling anxiously. We resisted the urge to telelog them to see why 
they were so nervous. Merril told us we had to trust them and do 
nothing to damage that trust. 

The light dimmed when our counterparts entered. Our group had 
been assigned the Cursians. They were bulky, almost humanoid 
types. Their torsos began where knees should have been and their 
limbs looked like dense extrusions of rope. Individual tendrils would 
separate to perform the articulations of fingers, but they constantly 
touched themselves with them. No eyes that we could discern, but a 
thick mass of lighter tissue gathered in the center of the bumpy mass 
we thought of as its head. They wore threads of metal draped in com- 
plex patterns over their dense torsos. We were told that they breathed 
a compound of CO2, CH3, and CH5N. The air seemed to glow a faint 
green on their side of the room. 

“We need to touch them," I said. 

“That’s not possible,” one of the linguists said, frowning. “I 
mean ...” She looked at her colleague. “Is it?” 



“I don't think so,” he said and went to the comm. He spoke with 
someone for a few minutes, then turned back to us, shaking his head. 
“Not advised. There could be some leakage of atmospheres. Cyanide 
and oxygen are mutually incompatible. We don’t know how danger- 
ous it might be." 

“Then we can’t do this. We have to touch them.” 

“Shit," she said. “Why didn’t anybody see this problem?” 

He shrugged and returned to the comm. 

We spent the rest of that day’s session staring across the thin line 
of atmosphere at each other. I wondered if the Cursian was as dis- 
appointed as we were. 



The next day there was no session. Everyone had 

EXPERIENCED a similar problem with their seti groups. In one case 
it was incompatible atmospheres, in another it was a question of 
microbe contaminants, in another it was just a matter of propriety. 
The sessions were canceled until some way of getting the notion 
across could be devised. 

Before we could touch and share our logos, Admiral Kovesh 
ordered us separated. 

“Once they make contact,” she said, “this is how it will be. May as 
well start them now so they get used to it.” 

Merril protested, but we ended up in separate rooms anyway. The 
three of us huddled close together all through the night. 

Admiral Kovesh came twice to wake us up and ask if we had 
sensed nothing, if perhaps we had picked up something after all, but 
we could only explain, as before, that to telelog it was necessary to 
touch, or the biopole could not be transferred— 

She didn’t want to hear that. The second time I told her that she 
grew suspicious. 

“Are you reading me?" she asked. 

“Would you believe me if I said no?” 

She did not come back that night. 



Three days later we once more went to the meeting 

ROOM. Now there was a solid transparent wall between the Cur- 
sians and us with a boxlike contraption about shoulder height 
that contained complex seals joining in its middle in a kind 
of mixing chamber. It was obvious that an arrangement had 
been made. 

“How does it work?” 

“As simple as putting on a glove,” one of the liaisons said. “Just 
insert your hand here, shove it through until you feel the baffles close 
on your arm. Self-sealing. The touchpoint chamber will only allow 
one finger through. Is t hat enough?” 

It was annoying and confusing that no one had asked us. But 
perhaps Merril had told them. In any event, yes, we told them, it 
was enough. 

On the other side of the clear wall, one of the Cursians came for- 
ward. A limb jammed into its end of the box and a tendril separated 
and pushed through until a tip emerged into the central chamber. I 
looked at the other two, who touched my free hand and nodded. I put 
my hand into the box. 

My finger poked through the last seal and the membrane closed 
Con tinued on page 88 
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Games 

By Eric T. Baker 



SF’s finest gaming franchises 

build themselves bigger and better battlefields. 





ABOVE: An old 
friend is made new 
again as Star Trek: 
Star Fleet Command 
is on PCs for the 
first time. BELOW 
RIGHT: A favorite 
Shadowrun source- 
book is back in 
print at last. 



B efore Star Trek: voyager, before Star 
Trek: The Next Generation, before Star Trek 
II: The Wrath of Khan, back when Star Trek 
was an obscure property that brought in a 
small but steady stream of license fees for Paramount, a 
small board game company named Task Force Games 
got a license to produce a dice and counters (but not dice 
and miniatures; someone else had that license) board 
game of ship-to-ship combat in the Star Trek Universe. 
They called it Star Fleet Battles and it was a pretty big hit 
in the wargaming community. Players guided ships from 
all the races presented in the original TV series (Idingons, 
Romulans, Goms, and even the Orion pirates), plus the 
Kzinti from the animated series. Usually players ran a 
single ship, tracking its damage and power usage on 
a single sheet of paper, plotting which shields to 
fully charge and what to repair and how fast to fly 
each turn. SFB appeared almost simultaneously 
with the advent of the personal computer, and 
even in the days when the best computer anyone 
had was a TRS-80, people stalled trying to create 
a computer version of SFB, without notable suc- 
cess. Now, 20 years later, Interplay is finally pub- 
lishing the PC version of this classic board game 
and it has had a great deal of success. Its game is 
called Star Trek: Star Fleet Command (Devel- 
oped by Quicksilver Software Inc., for Win95). 

First things first. SFB was a board game, so ST:SFC 
is not an attempt to place you on the bridge of the Enter- 



prise and let you fight space battles by 
twitching at a joy stick. ST:SFC is a strat- 
egy game where players plot the energy 
use and course of their ships while watch- 
ing them fly about a map. ST:SFC is played 
in two dimensions just as SFB was, so all 
the ships appear on the same plane. There 
are no top and bottom shields to worry 
about and the ships don’t do barrel rolls 
and loop de loops. ST:SFC is a game 
where knowing the capabilities of the var- 
ious ships’ weapons and systems counts 
far more than any player’s reflexes. 

The game begins with the player 
choosing a race from which to 
choose a ship. In addition to 
the Federation, all the origi- 
nal series races are there, 
plus two that SFB created, the 
Hydrans and the Lyrans. Having 
picked a race, the player then chooses to 
skirmish or begin a campaign. In the skir- 
mish game, players can choose any ship 
and fight it against any other. In the cam- 
paign game, players are given a character 
who starts as a lieutenant flying a frigate, 
and with each successful mission is given 
a better ship and a higher rank. 

Two things kept SFB interesting. One was the constant 
introduction of new ship types and other was the con- 
stant introduction of new weapons. ST:SFC is complete 
through the introduction of the dreadnoughts and over- 
loaded weapons. The pure ships of war that filled later 
SFB expansions — light cruisers, fighters and carriers, 
space control and battleships— have been left out of 
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ABOVE: White Wolf’s Trinity reissue is a 
gamer’s bargain. BELOW: Planet of 
Darkness is not. your usual space opera. 



ST:SFC, leaving room for it to expand in its 
next version. For now, each race has a basic 
frigate, destroyer, heavy cruiser, and dread- 
nought, and each of these basic hulls comes 
in four to ten different configurations. Not all 
ships are created equal, which keeps tilings 
interesting for many, many skirmishes or for 
whole campaigns. 

Playing ST:SFC is all about anticipation, 
and that is where the great fun of it comes in. 
The closer you let an enemy ship get, the 
more damage your phasers and torpedoes 
will do to its shields, but the same applies to 
the enemy. Can you get around to its weak 
shield? Can you keep the enemy ship back 
while you recharge your weapons? Can you 
use your wingmen to double up your attacks? 
You hit the enemy ship hard on this pass, but 
did you finish it? Does the enemy still have 
teeth? Pick up a copy of Sta r Trek: Star Fleet 
Command and find out for yourself. The 
answers change with every game. 

Now that FASA has released the third edi- 
tion of Shadowrun, the game’s older, fun- 
damental sourcebooks are being updated and 
brought back into print. It is fair to say that I 
have been waiting five years for the return of 
the Seattle Sourcebook, which has been out 
of print and unavailable since I started my 
Shadowi'un campaign. Unlike the updated 
Grivnore, now called Magic in the Shadows, 
New Seattle (by Stephen Kenson. FASA 
Corporation, Chicago, IL, 1999, 136 pgs., 
$20.00) is not an expansion of the rules laid 
out in the basic Shadowrun book. New Seat- 
tle is Shadowrun. Having a Seattle source- 
book is almost as necessary as having the 
basic rules because shadowrunning in Sea ttle 
is the ur campaign. All the other settings in 
the Shadowrun universe are only reactions 
to the doings in Seattle. New Seattle updates 
the free port of the North East, moving the 




city’s history forward to 2060 and bringing it 
in line with the third edition timeline. Back- 
ground essays tell how Seattle survived 
Dunkelzahn’s election and assassination. Sep- 
arate chapters detail the ongoing mob and 
corporate wars as well as the Renraku Arcol- 
ogy shutdown. The information that players 
and game masters need to bring their cam- 
paigns alive in the Seattle of 2060 is included. 
Maps accompany neighborhood descriptions 
that list businesses, gangs, politicos, and cor- 
porations. There is a good section on the var- 
ious security levels that are maintained in the 
city, and on the cops who enforce them. 

If you are going to run or play in a Shad- 
ownm campaign, even if it isn’t set in Seattle, 
you need this supplement. The rest of the 
game world makes far more sense when you 
have Seattle to measure it against. 

Trinity (by Andrew Bates. White Wolf 
Publishing Inc., Clarkston, GA, 1999, 320 pgs., 
$14.95) has just been reissued in a handy 
paperback form at about half the price of the 
original hardcover. Despite the lower price, 
the paperback edition keeps the 152 glossy 
full-color pages of short story and back- 
ground information from the original edition. 
You will not find a better bargain anywhere 
on the game store shelves than this edit ion of 
Dinity. Trinity uses WWs Story Teller Sys- 
tem, so if you have played any of WW’s other 
games, then you will have no trouble with the 
mechanics of this one. Andrew Bates and his 
co-authors have fast-forwarded history to 
2120 and imagined a space opera future dom- 
inated by the psions, humans bom with men- 
tal powers. The world order has been turned 
upside down by the Aberrant Ware of the pre- 
vious century; China and South America 
dominate the world’s economy and culture. 
Man travels among the planets and has made 
contact with two (maybe three) alien races. 

Although Trinity is not technically a pail of 
the World of Darkness background that links 
most of the White Wolf games, it shares some 
structural similarities with those games. 
Instead of a powerful supernatural creature, 
players take on the characters of powerful 
psions. Instead of belonging to a vampire clan 
or a werewolf tribe, they join a psionic order. 









There is a corrupt order of psions that had to 
be destroyed by the others, and so. As always 
in a WW game, a newcomer’s best friends are 
the glossaries and the index because you are 
entering a world that is brand new; even the 
terminology will seem strange. There are so 
many sides to every action and issue that the 
world drips with plot hooks and scenario 
ideas. Particularly if your players are tired of 
playing “white kids in space” and want to 
broaden their horizons, 7 Yinity is a great 
game to do it with. 

Speaking of “white kids in space” and learn- 
ing curves, welcome to Planet of Darkness 
A Stardrive Adventure for the Alternity 
Game System (by Christopher Perkins. 
TSR, Inc., Renton, WA, 1999, 64 pgs., $13.95), 
a new adventure in three pails for Altemity’s 
Stardrive campaign universe. Stardrive is a 
true space opera campaign with many aliens, 
psionics, warp drives, and even magic. It is 
also huge, on a scale with, if not yet as fully 
fleshed out as, Travellers Third Imperium set- 
ting. The net effect of this is that even if you 
are running a campaign in the Stardrive uni- 
verse, the players will st ill have a lot to learn 
every tune they make landfall at a new planet. 
On Lison, the Planet of Dtirkness, they have 
to learn in a hurry or they end up dead. 

Lison is a tidally locked world like Earth’s 
Moon, so one face is always toward the sun 
while the other is always dark. A mining 
world, it produces a rare ore used for star dri- 
ves. A former colony world, it won its free- 
dom from the Rigunmor Star - Consortium 
years before. To live, its inhabitants stay in 
underground cities and mine for oxygen. If it 
sounds like there are at least three stoiy ideas 
in that background, that is because there are. 
The three parts of the scenario are meant to 
be played in turn and build on each other, but 
they can be run independently. 

In the first part of the scenario, the charac- 
ters get tied up in the politics and practicali- 
ties of rhodium mining. In the second part, 
they encounter the strange creatures that live 
on the surface of the planet, and in the third 
part, they defend the planet from a Rigunmor 
attempt to retake it. Interesting NPCs 
aboimd, as do opportunities for heroism and 
combat. All three pails are veiy dangerous as 
the characters are up against NPCs with a lot 
of power behind them. Good gun skills and a 
high ESP score go a long way toward evening 
things out. If the characters look light in 
either of those categories, or if they appear 
to be wandering off the trail, then the adven- 
ture provides the GM with his own Men in 
Black, the alien Gardhyi, to steer them back 
on course. The Gardhyi’s super science lets 
them pop in and out as needed while alieness 
and an obscure agenda allow them to give 
clues without giving the game away. 

Pla net of Darkness is an interesting set of 
adventures and Lison is an inventive world, 
but Alternity is a hard system to translate into 
any other game. Still, if you already have an 
Alternity campaign, then Planet of Darkness 
is well worth adding to your materials. □ 
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TELEVISION 

Continued from page 22 

lowing the Littleton shootings. The fact that 
Harsh Realm has as its lead-in the new Ryan 
Caulfield, about a 19-year-old Philadelphia 
street cop fresh out of high school, lends cre- 
dence to the notion that Fox wants to slant 
Harsh Realm to a young audience (compared 
to Fox’s grim one-two punch last year with 
Brimstone leading in for Millennium ). Fox 
is reportedly very happy with the Harsh 
Realm pilot, however. 

Also on Fridays at 9 PM: ABC’s returning 
Sabrina, the Teenage Witch, and CBS’s new 
Now and Again, about a middle-aged insur- 
ance agent who gets a Nikita/Steve Austin 
treatment when he’s nearly killed in a freak 
accident and gets an offer from the govern- 
ment: they’ll rebuild him and give him a body 
20-years younger than the one he had if he’ll 
become a covert operative. Eric Close stars. 

Fridays at 9 PM, The SCI FI Channel brings 
back Slidei's, which will continue without 
Jerry O’Connell and his brother, Charlie 
O’Connell. Reportedly Jerry wants to work 
on more film projects. Joining the show are 
Robert Floyd and Tembi Locke. 

Saturdays mark the return of Early Edition 
on CBS (8 PM), and The Pretender (9 PM) and 
Profiler (10 PM) on NBC. 

Sundays will bring back Matt Groening’s 
welcome animated boot to the head of mil- 




Editor Neil Patrick Harris and writer 
Tony Shalhoub go Stark Raving Mad. 



lennial positivism, Futurama, (Fox, 8:30 PM) 
followed by what may well be the last season 
of The X-Files (Fox, 9 PM). It seems David 
Duchovny will not renew his contract after 
season 7, and Gillian Anderson is ready to call 
it quits. Fear not, X-Philes. Chris Carter is 
developing The X-Files as a movie franchise. 

In syndication, Hercules: The Legendary 
Journeys is as good as over. There will be 
eight new episodes come fall, and that’ll be it. 



Reportedly, Kevin Sorbo will be hanging up 
his trademark leather pants to help develop 
two new syndicated series with Mqjel Barrett- 
Roddenberry for Tribune Entertainment: 
Gene Roddenbeiry’s Andromeda and Gene 
Roddenbeiry’s Starship. (Starship had been 
initially announced as a possible all CGI 
series to be created at Vancouver’s Mainframe 
Entertainment). Xena will return in the fall, as 
will Gene Roddenbeiry’s: Earth: Final Con- 
flict. The fate of The Crow: Stamvay to 
Heaven is up in the air as of this writing. 

Mid-season replacements in the works 
include: James Cameron’s Dark Angel, set in 
a dystopic 21st-century San Francisco and 
starring Jessica Alba as a genetically en- 
hanced prototype created by the military; 
the animated God, the Devil and Bob about 
a regular joe picked by God to prove that 
mankind is worth saving; and The Othei's, 
about a psychic college girl recruited by a 
secret organization that explores the occult. 
On the far horizons, look for a James 
Cameron mini-series adaptation of Kim 
Stanley Robinson’s Mars trilogy in 2000 or 
2001; a syndicated Dragonriders of Pern 
series in 2000; a non-CGI cartoon series, The 
Adventures of Buzz Lightyear, directed by 
Stressed Eire creator, Steve Loter; and an 
Alliance Atlantis and Tribune Entertainment 
Beastmaster syndicated series. For those of 
you who hate long movie theater lines, The 
Phantom Menace should hit the Fox net- 
work during the November 2000 sweeps. □ 
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ONU HUMAN 

Continued from page 38 

“Tell that to the Commission,” a Secret Ser- 
vice agent said. 

“What’s going to happen to us?” the senator 
asked. 

“You’re going to leave peacefully and go 
back to your normal activities,” the Secret 
Service agent said. “I wouldn’t recommend 
running for reelection, though.” 

“You aren’t going to do anything to us?” 

“What would we do? You think we want 
headlines about aliens trying to kidnap the 
president?” 

“I suppose not.” She looked forlornly at 
the president. “Our apologies, sir,” she said. 
“We meant no harm.” 

“No harm done,” he said, waving a hand in 
dismissal. “If it’s any comfort, these boys do 
keep an eye on me, just in case I do somethin’ 
stupid.” He gestured at the Secret Service 
agents. “We’re taking it one step at a time.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And while you’re here, I’d just like to say 
somethin’,” the president continued. “Maybe 
it’s just me bein’ a little too proud, but I like 
to think we would have managed not to blow 
ourselves up even if you fellows hadn’t inter- 
fered. You cornin’ in and secretly takin’ over 
the governments of half a dozen countries the 
way you did was a lowdown sneaky thing to 
do, and you didn’t have any right to do it It 
came as one hell of a shock to me when I 
found out just what all you’d done, and I was 
madder ’n hell at first.” 

“But ...” the Speaker began. 

The president stopped him with a raised 
hand. 

“That said,” he said, “I gotta say, you kept 
up your end of the bargain. You could’ve 
stomped us all flat, or let us blow ourselves 
up, and you didn’t, and now that your High 
Commission’s decided we can be trusted, 
you’re pullin’ out, little by little. It’s plain you 
meant well. So while I can’t quite bring 
myself to say thanks for takin’ over the 
world, I will say that I appreciate the 
thought. Now, get out of here and let me get 
some sleep; I’ve got a lot of work to do in 
the morning.” 

And with that, he turned away, while the 
Secret Service agents escorted the two 
intruders out of the room. 

As the two aliens made their way through 
the secret network of tunnels under the 
Washington streets, back toward the work- 
shop where they had left their human dis- 
guises, the Speaker said bitterly, “It’s all very 
well having infiltrated the Secret Service, 
and telling the president the truth, and that 
was a pretty speech he made, but I still don’t 
like it. When you come right down to it he’s 
still only human.” 

The senator glanced at her companion, 
and would have shrugged if she were wear- 
ing shoulders. 

“They could do worse,” she said. □ 
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TEXTURE 

Continued from page 81 

firmly just below the second joint. The air in 
the chamber was cold and my skin prickled. 
I stared at the Cursian “finger” as it wriggled 
slowly toward the tip of my finger. I con- 
centrated a biopole discharge there and 
when it touched me it was almost as if I 
could feel the colony surge from me to the 
Cursian. Imagination, certainly; I had 
never been able to “feel” the transfer. The 
only way any of us ever knew it had hap- 
pened was when the colony established 
itself and began sending back signals. 

There should have been a short signal, a 
kind of handshake that let us know it had 
been a successful transfer. I waited, but 
felt no such impulse. 

I gazed through the layers of separation 
between us and wondered if it was feeling 
the same sense of failure. To come all this 
way, to prepare all your life for this 
moment, and then to find that for reasons 
overlooked or unimagined you have been 
made for nothing ... I thought then that 
there could be no worse pain. 

I was wrong. 



Once an animal was released 

AMONG US. A DOG, I don’t know if it 

had been intentional or an accident. You 
might be surprised at how many accidents 
happen in a highly monitored, overly 
secured lab. It seems sometimes that the 
more tightly controlled an environment is 
the more the unexpected happens. But in 
this case, I’m inclined to believe it was 



came as a shock. The sheer terror it 
exuded surprised us, overwhelmed our 
own sense of security. When they took it 
away to be “put down,” as Merril called it, 
several of us still wept uncontrollably 
from the aftershocks. 

Batteries of tests followed to make sure 
no damage had been done. But the dog 
was dead. 



iT CAME GRADUALLY, A VAGUELY 
PUZZLED SENSATION, a what, where 

from, who? series of impressions. For a 
moment I nearly lost my despair. 

Then a wave of nauseating rage washed 
through me. Revulsion, anger, rejection — 
like a massive hand trying to push me 
away. But I was chained to it and the more 
it pushed the more pain came through the 
connection. Sparks danced in my eyes. My 
skull felt ready to split and fall open. 
When I opened my eyes, I saw that I had 
slid to the floor, my hand still shoved 
through the trap. 

The Cursian rocked back and forth and 
side to side, serpentine digits writhing. 
Suddenly, it reared back and drove one of 
its limbs at the transparency. The impact 
shook the wall. 

I heard swearing around me, terse 
words, orders, but none of it made sense. 
My language was gone. Words were only 
sound. In my head I knew only a vast and 
sour presence and I remembered the dog 
and its terror and 1 tried to stand, to pull 
my hand away. 

I thought I had failed before. Now I 
knew what failure felt like. But it wasn’t 
my failure. 



I thought then that there could be 

no worse pain. I was wron^. 



intentional, despite the reactions of our 
caretakers — especially Merril — when they 
discovered it. 

The animal was obviously frightened. It 
didn’t know where it was or who we were. 
We thought perhaps that it was a seti, that 
maybe one had volunteered to come to us 
as a test, but that was quickly rejected 
when we accessed the library. The dog 
was only a pet, an assistant, a symbiote 
that had accompanied Homo sapiens sapi- 
ens on the long journey to the present. It 
whimpered a little when we cornered it 
and looked at us with hopeful, nearly 
trusting eyes. It needed assurance. It 
needed to know that it was welcome, that 
we would not harm it. We only intended 
to give it what it wanted. 

The brief immersion in its thoughts 



Hands grasped my shoulders, another 
took my arm. I was pulled away. My hand 
came free, but it felt cold and numb. I 
stared at the seti. It extracted its own 
limb and stumbled away from the 
transparency and nearly collapsed on the 
floor. It looked tormented. 

“D-don— don’t— !” I tried to say, but my 
siblings were holding me and the biopole 
bled into them. 

One screamed. The other jerked away, 
mouth open. 

“Get them out of here!” someone 
shouted. “Now!” 

More people crowded into the chamber 
and I was lifted onto a gurney. I couldn’t 
stop feeling the awful violation the Cur- 
sian had emptied into me. I wanted 
to sleep. I wanted to die. 
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It happened to all of us. It grew 

worse as we came together. 

Logos spread back and forth, colonizing 
and broadcasting. We didn’t understand 
and that complicated it. We sought comfort 
from each other, but the enigma of alien 
rejection compounded, interfered. 

It didn’t end until we were sedated. 

And then there were dreams . . . dreams 
of anxiety and suspicion and insult ... 
dreams of dying ... 



They showed os vids later, i 

DON T LIKE WATCHING them, but they 
make us see them, those of us who lived. 
The setis reacted. It’s obvious now, after 
the fact. They recoiled. That’s the only 
word I can think of that fits. Recoiled. 
Some of them looked dead. Five of us died. 
Others wouldn’t stop screaming. 

There are images in my head and I’m 
frightened to share them. I look at my com- 
panions and can see that they, too, contain 
things they will not, cannot share. It hurts. 
I understand Admiral Kovesh’s reaction to 
the logos. Nobody told us it might be like 
this. Perhaps we should have suspected 
because of the dog, but we had all dis- 
missed that because it had been so disad- 
vantaged compared to us, its mind couldn’t 
comprehend what was happening. But we 
know now. It was so simple an oversight — 
or perhaps not, perhaps it was assumed to 
be impossible, part of the dilemma of the 
situation: How can you ask permission 
when you don’t speak the language? That 
was, after all, our task — to ask them things. 
But no one had tried to tell them that we 
would invade their minds in order to do so. 
And when we did, they scarred us. 

We can never live in each others’ minds 
again. We are separate now because we 
fear each other. We fear what we contain. 
We fear what we might give ourselves. We 
do not understand. 

The seti ships had moved into positions 
of defense by the time the marines got 
us back up to our ship. They were fright- 
ened. We had hurt them. They had hurt us. 
We will all of us have to learn a new way 
to trust. 

Perhaps, I think, we fulfilled our mission 
anyway. We had believed we shared noth- 
ing with the seti, but that’s wrong. We share 
fear. Humans have been basing relations on 
that for millennia. 

A door opens and a marine comes in. 
She switches off the vid and pulls out a 
notepad. 

“Admiral Kovesh says we have to see to 
it you get whatever you want,” she 
says. She smiles at me and I’m startled 
at how pleased I am. “What’s your name?” 
she asks. 

I feel my smile fade. 

“Name?” □ 
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By Cory Doctorow 



D el Rey’s Online Writers’ Workshop, 
at http://www.randomhouse.coni/ 
delrey/workshop/, is an idea 
whose time has come. Using an 
attractive and well thought out interface, the 
Workshop allows writers to post short stories 
and novel excerpts so that other writers (as 
well as Del Rey’s editorial staff) can comment 
on them. The site is populated with talented 
writers and thoughtful cri- 
tiques, and contains several 
classy touches, including 
essays from SF luminaries 
on various aspects of writ- 
ing and critiquing. 

Papyrus (http://www. 
papyrus-fiction .com/) is 
an interesting beast It’s an 
online, story-a-week maga- 
zine that’s paying rates com- 
parable to the pulps, 
attempting to finance the project with banner 
ads. The quality of the fiction is pretty vari- 
able— there are a lot of the ticks that one 
expects to see in semi-amateur work. But 
there are some buried treasures here, top- 
notch work by undiscovered talents. And the 
price is right 

The Web abounds with news sites aimed at 
writers. Inscriptions, at http://come.to/ 
Inscriptions is one such site. It does a good, 
workmanlike job, especially when it comes to 
up-to-the-minute coverage of publishing news. 

There’s a new ring worth a mention. Science 
Fiction Book Review, at littp://www. 
webring. org/cgi-bin/webring?ring=sfbook 
review; list is a tremendous collection of 
sites filled with thoughtful 
critiques and crazed ranti- 
ngs on written SF. 

Once in a lucky while, a 
writer comes along who 
turns your ideas about SF 
on their heads. Neal 
Stephenson is one such— 
from Snow Crash and Dia- 
mond Age to the pseudony- 
mous Interface, Stephenson writes books that 
challenge and delight. His latest, CrypUmom- 
icon, is both his most ambitious and most 
successful work; the site at http://www. 
cryptonomicon.com/ is equally successful. 
The featured essay, “In the Beginning ...” has 
made a significant buzz in geek circles and is 
a primer on the convergence of technology 
and sensibility. 

Buying used books can be a somewhat icky 
experience. Even new books have been 
browsed by hordes of germy bookstore 
patrons. What the world needs is on-demand 
books; books that are printed to your order, 
untouched by human hands. ToExcel is mak- 
ing just such a beast. It is mutant hybrid 



between a vanity press, an online publisher, 
and a reprint house, with a good selection of 
rare and out-of-print genre titles available: 
http://www.toexcel.com/default.asp? 

Skeptics sneered. Market analysts quirked 
their eyebrows. But consumers and investors 
went ga-ga over online shopping. Amazon 
and numerous other online booksellers are 
making serious gains in the retail-scape. And 
a whole raft of secondary 
applications is opening up. 
The most original of these 
is MyCause, at http:// 
www.mycause.com/, 
which allows you to 
choose from hundreds of 
charities to support while 
you shop online: Pick a 
charity, visit a vendor, and 
3 tol2 percent of your pur- 
chase will be automatically 
donated to the good cause of your choice. 
Neat! Thanks to writer Pamela D. Hodgson 
for this tip. 

First, there was Yahoo!, the massive data- 
base that lists, categorizes, and reviews mil- 
lions of Web pages. Now, there’s About (for- 
merly MiningCo ), a site that uses human 
experts to create massive portals to various 
kinds of content C. Corey Fisk, About's guide 
to Science Fiction and Fantasy books, is a 
thoughtful, thorough, and quirky researcher. 
Her guide, at http://fantasy. about.com/ 
index.htm is a terrific stalling point for your 
Web excursions. 

David Hartwell — editor, polemicist, fashion 
victim — has a marvellous site at http^/www. 

panix.com/~dgh/. 
Hartwell’s projects — The 
Year’s Best Science-Fiction 
and The New York Review 
of Science Fiction, to name 
just two — have marked him 
as an influential and impor- 
tant thinker in the field. But 
David’s contributions to the 
theory and practice of 
Necktie Selection are even more important. 
The master finally draws back the shroud on 
this mysterious discipline, with such handy 
tips as “Your socks should match your tie,” 
and “Become an expert on one accessory and 
acquire a large supply.” 

Ray Bradbury’s curriculum-friendly writing 
has made him the point of entry for millions of 
schoolchildren into the genre. The fan site at 
httpi/Avww.brookingsbook.com/bradbury/ 
is an exhaustive index of Bradbury content on 
the Web, as well as original material, including 
a thought-provoking database of quotations. 

Remember that I’m always interested in 
your suggestions for site reviews. Send them 
on to doctorow@craphound.com.D 
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